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PREFACE. 



Some apology may seem to be necessary 
for oflfering to the public so small a book 
on so large a subject. The history of 
the relations between Parliament and the 
Church of England might well seem to 
demand an exhaustive treatise carried 
through several volumes. It is one side 
of the whole History of England. 

But the following pages do not profess 
to deal with more than a portion of the 
subject. They do not profess to notice the 
political part, — ^the action of Parliament in 
such ecclesiastical matters as it has always 
considered its own exclusive province : — 
Penal Acts, for example, Test Acts, &c. They 
are solely concerned with transactions in 
which the clergy, at and since the Refor- 
mation, have claimed a more or less inde- 
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pendent voice, — ^the Constitutional ques- 
tions connected with the settlement of the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the Church. 

Even this is indeed a great subject, and 
one which it would have been easier to 
treat in full than in abstract. Instead of 
copying lengthy documents and repeating 
statements at secondhand, the plan of this 
historical sketch has been to let Parlia- 
ment speak for itself wherever possible, and 
to gather up its voices into such a form 
that their measure and cadence may be felt 
and remembered without much eflfort. 

A few remarks at the end suggest the 
application of Constitutional principles 
to modern requirements. To understand 
how things came to be what they are, may 
sometimes be as useful as an abstract 
treatise upon what ought to be. Of course 
a sketch of this kind can make no claim 
to originality, except as regards form and 
method. 

Oxford, April 9, 1876. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH UNDER THE 

TUDORS. 

Few words have been more iniuriously Fai«e uses 

"* "^ of the word 



ism. 



used to mean anything and everything ^^tian- 
than the word Erastianism. The obscure 
foreigner whose name has thus found its 
way into our language never dreamt 
of such a progeny. Like "Guelf" and 
" Ghibelline/' "Whig" and "Tory," the 
word has been taken to represent all varie- 
ties of species according to the knowledge 
or ignorance of him who uses it. Its 
meaning varies from the particular set of 
opinions held by the owner of the name, 
down to the feeblest and most guarded 
assertion of the right of the layman to 
have a voice in the affairs of the Church. 

B 



False Uses of the Word Erastianism. 

Thus tbe fiercest battles rage around the 
word, without any preliminary settlement 
of the mj?aning to be attached to it. It 
is enough with some to hear the Church 
of England called Erastian, and straight- 
way it is condemned. And yet very many 
of those who attach the taint of heresy 
to the word would be the last to deny 
the obligation which lies upon the lay 
members of a Church to examine the Faith 
for themselves, to accept or reject what is 
put before them for acceptance, and to 
defend what they have once received. 

So far, indeed, does prejudice carry many 
people, that those who most loudly protest 
against the so-called Erastian influence exer- 
cised in our own day by the State over the 
Church, make no diflSculty about the sys- 
tem of the Jacobean and Caroline divines, in 
which the Sovereign of the realm was wor- 
shipped almost like a Divine Being. In the 
sense in which the word is often used, who 
were greater Erastians than Andrewes and 
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Laud ? Whatever we may think of their 
earlier career, who more free from Eras^ 
tianism than Cranmer and Bidley when 
they went to the stake for opinions which 
the heads of the State proscribed? 

And then, on the other hand, we heat 
people glorying and exulting in this very 
thing,— in what they too are pleased to call 
Erastianism. They insist on the autocracy 
of the Sovereign as the " Head of the 
Church," — meaning thereby the Prime 
Minister, and proclaim that the modern 
Parliament has stepped, mace and all, into 
the very place of the Tudors. Eejoicing to 
trace the process by which the tyranny of 
Tudors and Stuarts in secular matters has 
been swept away, they yet rehabilitate 
the style of those monarchs in Church 
affairs after a fashion which would have 
cost them their heads under Henry the 
Eighth, their right hands under Elizabeth. 
One by one the old Boyal prerogatives have 
beeiT broken down by force, sapped by 

B 2 



4 Mistake of Applying Isolated Passages of History, 

time, lost by default ; yet, in order to fulfil 
the supposed duty of riding roughshod 
over bishops and clergy, these prerogatives 
• are by some sort of hocus-pocus raised to 
life once more. Grim faces seem to glare 
at us across the ages from the old awful 
Royal throne, with jewelled courtiers on 
their knees around; but when we look 
closer we detect them on the benches of 
Sir Charles Barry's House of Commons, to 
which members have been elected by house- 
hold suflTrage since the year of grace 1868. 
Mistake of How much the confusion of thought 
2» which axi* as te the relations between 

passages of 

history, Parliament and the Church is due to the 
misuse of a word, must be matter of 
opinion; but there can be no doubt that 
much is due to the exclusive consideration 
of short isolated passages of English 
history, much also to the habit of dwelling 
on Acts of Parliament without studying 
the grounds on which those Acts were 
advocated in debate. Familiar as we are 
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with the assistance we gain from the 
debates of modern times, it is not common 
to refer to similar records of earlier dates : 
and yet, though meagre in comparison with 
Eeports of the present day, and depending 
on the notes of individual Members of 
Parliament, they will repay the study and of not 

studying 

when dealing with subiects like the pre- ParUamen- 

\ tary de- 

sent. Perhaps even a slight and summary ^*«s- 

sketch, drawn chiefly from these sources, 

may not be without some value. 

An inquiry into the relations between inquiry 

confined to 

Parliament and the Church ought properly stuart 

period, 

to set out with a consideration of the and chiefly 

to the 

relations of Church and State in ancient J°^^ °^ 

Commons. 

times ; thence proceeding onwards to our 
own medieval English history, and so 
leading up to the Reformation and the 
relations of Church and State in the 
subsequent periods. But for our present 
purpose we must be content with a very 
few words on the Age of the Tudors as an 
introduction to that of the Stuarts. In 
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examining Constitutional precedents, we are 
forced to resort almost exclusively to the 
debates in the House of Commons, since we 
have very little record of the debates in 
the House of Lords ; but this is not much 
to be regretted, for in making a general 
survey of the part taken by the laity in 
ecclesiastical affairs, we are less likely to be 
misled when listening to the voice of the 
nation uttered through its representatives. 
Why the The Age of the Stuarts must be selected 

Stuart Age 

is selected, for the foUowiug reasous. During the 
whole of that time the pretensions of the 
Crown were subjected to a process of con- 
tinual challenge, in ecclesiastical as in all 
pther affairs. Parliament was gradually 
establishing its present position; and the 
bishops and clergy were being taught to 
relinquish one set of relations for another, 
to exchange their immediate connection 
with the Crown for a mutual action and 
reaction between themselves and Parlia- 
ment, Propi the reign of James the Fij-st 
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to that of Anne, we trace the gradual 
decay of the Tudor system of Sovereignty, 
the gradual return in political matters to 
the principles of the old English Con- 
stitution, and, in ecclesiastical matters, 
the gradual growth both of the asser- 
tion of lay rights, and the acknowledg- 
ment of a limit to the exercise of those 
rights. At the end of the period all 
further changes in the relations between 
Parliament and the Church are by general 
consent suspended. The fluctuation of 
progress or regress is summarily stopped. 
The state of things then existing becomes 
at once, and of a sudden, petrified. 

Thus, from the date of the Union with 
Scotland, or, to take the extreme limit, 
the suspension of Convocation in 1717, 
down to our own times, there is, in con- 
nection with this subject, no occasion 
to consult Parliamentary history. It 
may be taken as a blank. We stop 
with the advent of the House of Bruns- 
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wick. We have no further precedents 
. to consider, no assertions of Constitutional 
rights on either side deserving notice. 
In deaUng with the complications of 
to-day, men have only to measure the 
growth of society and population, of 
political knowledge, of popular informa- 
tion, of ecclesiastical ideas and institu- 
tions, — and to apply sucli considerations to 
the Constitution as it was in the reign of 
Precedents Quccu Aunc. The last half-ccutury has 
for modem brought many things to a point which had 

Consdin- 

tionai re- been suflTered to rest for generations in a 

form. 

hollow and delusive state of quiescence, but 
it has not enabled us to dispense with an 
inquiry into the real facts of the case, at the 
period when they froze into precedent. 
The Tudor Throughout the period of the Tudors, — 

sovereign 

was the one through the rcigns of the despotic Henry, 

representa- 
tive of the his scarcely less despotic son, and the 

lay people. •' ■*• 

bigoted Mary, — down even to the very end 
of the reign of the great Elizabeth, the 
Crown had been strong enough to keep its 
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position, though often under great dif- 
ficulty, as the representative of the whole 
lay people in ecclesiastical matters. It had 
been raised to a height quite exceptional 
in English history by the eflTects of the 
Wars of the Eoses, and the ability of the 
successive members of the family. If 
this position was seriously risked by the 
disorders consequent on the youth of 
Edward, and the horror excited by Mary's 
acts, their reigns were short. It was 
profoundly felt that only under such 
monarchs as Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth could England have broken 
loose from Eome, and survived the furious 
attacks of the Eoman Catholic world in 
arms. The nation may be said to have 
felt thoroughly grateful to its representa- 
tives. No Sovereigns were more popular 
than Henry, for most of his reign, and 
Elizabeth, till her death. If an occasional 
insurrection proved that the Eeforma- 
tion was going too fast, the speedy 
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suppression of the outbreak was, or 
soon became, a general cause of satis- 
faction. The people must be kept toge- 
ther; they could not aflFord to be divided. 
A population of four millions was not 
sufficiently large for such experiments. 
England was surrounded by too many 
enemies. Scotland and Ireland were as yet 
but sources of extreme weakness — amines 
of gunpowder ever ready to explode — out- 
posts against France and Spain held with 
the utmost difficulty. If protests and 
murmurs were heard in Parliament, they 
remind us of the bewildered movement of 
the hand of Fear, who 

*' Back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made." 

But it is only the shallowest reading of 
the Tudor history which attributes the 
marvellous success of these two monarchs 
either to their ability, or to the weakness of 
the other forces of the body politic. These 
were, indeed, the chief causes which rendered 
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Henry and Elizabeth powerful beyond all 
precedent, and raised them to the place 
which had been previously shared with the 
Crown by barons, ecclesiastics, or parlia- 
ments; but it can never be too often 
asserted that they succeeded only because 
they represented in the main the nation, 
represented that balance of religious opinion 
which ages of experience had produced, 
represented that large public spirit, that 
courage, resolution, and tenacity, which 
have made England what it is. For this 
the people overlooked all faults; and 
they were many. Unlike the Continental 
nations. Englishmen inherited a continuous 
policy of resistance to Eome, and had only 
to carry it a little further. Under the in- 
fluences of the Sixteenth Century, if Henry 
had not broken the yoke, some one else 
would certainly have been found to do it. 
The intense nationality of our people was 
the result of centuries of war and many 
exasperated memories. If Elizabeth had 
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not represented the national spirit of 
independence, some one else would have 
reigned in her stead. 
This posi- Realizing this lofty position of the great 

tion teropO" 

rary and Tudors, we are enabled to form some con- 

exceptional, 

ception of the way in which it came to pass 
that an idea of the Eoyal Supremacy grew 
into acceptance, such as the generations of 
that age scarcely themselves perceived to be 
temporary and exceptional. As men who, 
rushing from a ship on fire, take to their 
boats without sufficient provisions for their 
sustenance, so our people fled from the 
Popes to their Sovereigns. To describe the 
process by which the successors of Elizabeth 
were gradually driven from the false position 
into which they had been thus betrayed is 
to give the history of the Stuart dynasty, 
yet perfectly Not but what the couditious under which 

defensible. 

the people and clergy of England entrusted 
their Sovereigns with the management 
of the Reformation were perfectly defen- 
sible ; nor were they definitely infringed. 



Nature of Tudor Supremacy. ^3 

Those. Tudor Sovereigns never pretended to 
succeed to the Papal authority ; they only 
claimed the rights of their predecessors.* 
The proviso — quantum per legem Christi 
licet — saved the rights of the clergy ; and 
when not expressed in subsequent instru- 
ments, this proviso was always understood. 
Burnet tells us that " even those who 
adhered to their former notions" under- 
stood the title " Head of the Church " 
to mean only "a temporal authority in 
temporal matters/'f Henry himself was 
too good a theologian, too well versed in 
history, to expect his clergy or people to 
submit to any syste^i which, while pro- 
tecting them from the Papacy, cut them 
off from the communion of Christendom, 
from the traditions of the Church Universal. 
*'The Boman theologians and canonists 
themselves admitted that Christian kings 

♦ See Hen. VIII.'s letter to the Clergy of the Province of 
York. Cabala, drd edition, 227. 
t " History of the Reformation," III. 131, edition of 1865. 
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have generally a supreme power of external 
direction in ecclesiastical matters." " Bos- 
suet himself, in later times, only condemned 
the English Supremacy on the erroneous 
supposition that it was admitted to affect 
fundamentally the validity of all ecclesias- 
tical acts, not if it were understood to relate 
to a merely external direction and. execu- 
tion." Bishop Tunstall, who finally refused 
to accept the Eeformation, wrote to Pole 
''justifying Henry against the charge of 
confounding the royal and priestly offices." 
" The intention of the Church of England 
in making this recognition [of the Supre- 
macy] was only to admit a general power 
of external control and direction in eccle- 
siastical affairs on the part of the King, 
without relinquishing any of the ancient 
rights of the Church. And if courtiers 
or lawyers pretended to understand it in 
a different sense, we are in no degree re- 
sponsible for their errors."* 

* For these extracts, see Sir William Palmer's *' Treatise 
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It seems necessary to repeat these well- ^^^^ 
known statements, lest we make mistakes c*i««5'»" 
in attributing to a mere name more than 
it was meant to bear. Though " Head of 
the Church " was exchanged for " Gover- 
nor of the Church ** under Elizabeth and 
subsequent princes, the same thing was 
meant ; and it is needless now to quarrel 
about the name. Nor is it necessary here to 
trace the working of the Tudor Supremacy 
in detail, to show how bishops of even the 
unreformed Church could honestly accept 
the Court of Delegates to hear appeals, 
could recognize the Beg ale in Episcopal 
appointments, and the relations established 
between Convocation and the Crown. Even 
the appointment of a Vicar-General, which 

on the Church," Vol. I. Part II., Chaps. 2 & 3. In stating 

the position of our Sovereigns, from the Roman Catholic 

as well as Protestant point of view, we need not concern 

ourselves with the inflated pretensions of the modem 

Vatican. Nor need we trouhle ourselves about the word \ 

*' Spiritualities " occurring in the Bishops' Oath of Homage, 

which is a mere technicality. See Guardian of March 24 ^ 

and April 7, 1875. 
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was "novel, and sounded ill,"* might be 
paralleled in the Eoman obedience. The 
Church was not bound to resist the title or 
office. Some irregularities were no doubt to 
be found in the exercise of a power which had 
long lain more orless dormant, and which was 
called into action at a time when the tumul- 
tuous storm of the Reformation was sweep- 
ing over Europe. But such irregularities 
do not in the least affect the broad princi- 
ples which led to that magnificent result, 
effected, in spite of errors, by the combined 
sagacity of English Sovereigns, statesmen, 
clergy, and people, under Divine Providence, 
during the forty years which succeeded the 
submission of the clergy in 1532. ^ 

The nation The uatiou, in short, reformed itself. 

itaeif. English Romanists, till the excommuni- 
cation of Elizabeth, and Puritans, for the 
most part, till the reign of Charles the First, 
were alike able to accept the position which, 
after so many vicissitudes, had been shaped 

♦ Palmer's ** Treatise on the Church," I. 467. 
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out by the clergy and laity of the realm. 
To speak of this Reformation as the work 
of the clergy alone is ridiculous, in the face 
of history ; to speak of it as the work of 
the Sovereigns alone is still more absurd. 
To speak of the establishment by law of the 
reformed doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England as the " foundation of 
the Anglican Church," and to call that 
Church a new thing, the creation of the 
State, is a mere misuse of language, often 
unintentional, but really the device of Ultra- 
montanes, who allow the laity no rights in 
ecclesiastical aflGairs, or of Secularists who 
suppose religion to be a matter of human 
invention, of which one form is as good as 
another, so long as the forces of society are 
beneficially ajffected by it. 

Those who know Christianity and the 

ff 

organization of the Christian Church as 
simple historical facts, and who know the 
details of the process by which England 

restored the use of the open Bible along 

c 
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with the doctrines and usages of primitive 
times, can hardly hold serious doubts as 
to the continuity of the English Church 
on the one hand, the mutual engage- 
ments, the equal responsibility, on the 
other hand, of Sovereign, clergy, and 
people with regard to the protection of the 
Establishment. That Establishment simply 
embodied the lessons of many centuries, 
the result of the conflict of parties which 
had for ages been going on within the 
bosom of the Church itself. 
The nation The representative character of the 

dissatisfied 

at being re- Sovereisfn could not be maintained for any 

presented " •' 

Soverei l^i^gth of time after its evident usefulness 
alone. ^^^ ncccssity had passed away. Speaking 

generally, men did not question what had 
been done during the period which they 
came to consider a sort of temporary Dic- 
tatorship ; they complained of the mode in 
which the Supremacy was worked after 
the settlement had been completed, of the 
High Commission Court, of the autocracy 
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of the Primate, or of particular bishops, 
of the secularity and pompous state 
of too many of the prelates. The laity 
of the Church began to ask themselves 
whether they had not surrendered too 
much of their own just duty and re- 
sponsibility into the hands of the Sove- 
rei^. The prosperity of the Sixteenth 
Century had developed a large, wealthy, 
busy, active, middle class ; and the upper 
class had undergone a vast change both 
absolutely and relatively. The Renaissance 
had penetrated in every direction. Every 
pulse of the body politic was throbbing 
with the vivacity of a vigorous youth. Men 
were unwilling to leave anything untouched, 
however settled, however imposing. Was 
Parliament, was the House of Commons, 
which, in spite of Tudor borough-creations, 
was so strongly representative of the 
people — was this venerable body to have no 
voice in the preservation of that Establish- 
ment to which the nation had consented ? 

c 2 



2C The Laity Claim their Rights. 

The ^iiiswer from the Throne was in the 
i^egative, Elizaheth thought not; James 
the First thought, not; Charles the First 
thought not. Nor was this surprising. 
The notion of the Eoyal Supremacy, as they 
received it and worked it, was only one out 
of a number of supposed prerogatives which 
they had inherited. Was it wonderful they 
should not see their way to parting with it ? 
In any case the strong self-governing 
instincts of the people of England — ^for 
they also had their inheritance, but from 
earlier ages still — would have made them- 
selves felt in this matter as the arm of the 
Sovereign grew weaker ; but when the con- 
viction forced itself upon them, that they 
could no longer trust their Sovereign, they 
claimed their rights, not only as a part of 
the old Constitution, but as their natural 
birthright. For whom did the clergy exist ? 
Was it not for the laity ? Were the laity 
not a part of the Church? Could they 
really throw off their own responsibility, 
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and repose it on a single person ? Had 
Lords and Commons always blindly fol- 
lowed their Sovereigns when those Sove»i 
• reigns failed to represent the national will ? 

Just in proportion to the vigour with co^nter- 
which the claim was pressed, the Stuart ©f King and 

clcrsry 

Sovereigns clung to the most extreme view 
of their Supremacy. Just as Parliament 
and the people came to the front in these 
assertions of right, so the bishops, and £t 
large portion of the clergy of the fealmj 
gathered closer and closer round the Sove-^ 
reign. They resolved to admit no voice of 
the laity in the time of peace beyond thai 
of the single representative under whom they 
had rallied during the period of war and revo*- 
lution. The old reasons being worn out, they 
now invented a new doctrine for the occasion. 
The Divine Eight of Kings was to carry 
the Sovereign over the awkward questions 
which his people were raising in Church 
and State; the doctrine of Passive Obe- 
dience was to become the clerical engine 
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by which the people were to be restramed 

from the attack. The idea of any joint 
share with such a being in the govern- 
ment, either of Church or State, was to be 
branded as impious. But in truth, when 
such philosophers as Lord Bacon* pro- 
pounded doctrines very similar to these, 
it is a sign that we should look for the 
causes of the prevalence of ideas so dif- 
ferent from our own rather in the tran- 
sitional character of the times, and the 
long suspension of political freedom which 
followed upon the Wars of the Eoses, than 
to the motives of individuals or classes of 
men. It was not so easy for those who 
had an interest in the continuance of the 
Dictatorship, even though they might be 
conscientious and high-principled men, to 
perceive that it was neither Constitutional 
nor expedient. 

^ See, for a very just criticism of Bacon s political prin- 
ciples, Mr. S. B. Gardiner's '^ History of England, from 
the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Jus- 
tice Coke." Chap. XI. 
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Happily for England these preposterous Failure of 
doctrines affected the State as well as the movement. 
Church. They affected every man's life 
and property, the Courts of justice, the 
very existence of Parliaments. They de- 
stroyed the Constitution which had been 
handed down from the earliest generations 
of Englishmen. Happily, also — since it 
broke up this audacious conspiracy — the 
promoters of the new doctrines of political 
government were also the promoters of re- 
ligious doctrines and ritual which equally 
provoked a sense of wrong ; for they were 
felt to be innovations on the Establishment 
to which the whole nation had agreed. 
The Acts of Uniformity of Edward the Sixth 
and Elizabeth had alone been tolerable on 
the understanding that the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of those periods, as they 
took their final form under the Queen, 
should remain undisturbed. This was the 
main principle to which men clung. This 
was the principle which they now felt to 
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(The desire be in extreme danger. The Great Eebellion 

to defend " 

the Estab- j^as been too much taken to mean a sudden 

lisnment 

^use^oftiie political revolution brought about by certain 
bdSfon!^ men in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Such is the popular view. Such a view 
suits dramatic narrative and sensational 
exigencies. It was, on the contrary, to a 
very great extent, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the settled resolution of the 
nation, — which had been slowly growing 
for half a century, — not to part with the 
Established Beligion planted in this land 
by their forefathers, and watered by the 
blood of martyrs. 

But to establish so broad a statement, we 
must go back for a moment, and trace the 
rise and progress of the effort to assert the 
rights of the lay people, as shown by the 
early attacks on the Tudor Supremacy in 
Elizabeth's reign. This effort gathered 
strength in exact proportion as the people 
learnt to claim once more their proper share 
in the political government of the realm. 
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Even the wise Elizabeth failed to per- Attacks on 
ceive that the time had come, long before dictator- 
her death, for some modification of her 
position. She had been the chosen head, 
under whose consummate management a cer^ 
tain suspension of representative lay-action 
had been held to be permissible for a time* 
She had only succeeded by inspiring con- 
fidence. She had, at the opening of her 
reign, welded together the several sections 
of Church opinion, by a strict adherence to 
the principles of the Catholic and yet Pro- 
testant Beformation as they took shape ill 
the reigns of her father and brother. It was 
only so that the illegality of her sister's reac- 
tionary proceedings could be asserted and 
maintained. She simply revived the laws 
which had been previously made, and "which 
had never been annulled by any legitimate 
authority of the Church/'* The few al- 
terations she made, under the advice of her 
Committee of divines, by way of reconciling 

* 8h Palmer's " Treatise on the Church," I. 368-372. 
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the two Prayer-books of Edward the Sixth, 
were so slight that they " passed unnoticed in 
both Houses of Parliament as being imma- 
terial."* They were cheerfully accepted under 
the untoward circumstances of the Episcopate, 
— the legacy left by the Marian reaction, — 
though these alterations only received the 
full authority of the Church at a later date. 
It was a Dictatorship ; and the country- 
was satisfied that there was no infraction 
of the spirit or principles of the Establish- 
ment. The work of Parker, Cecil, and the 
Queen was too deeply founded to be easily 
moved by a few zealots. 
Elizabeth's ^ut there are many indications, even in 

Dictator- -^ * 

len^edb^ this great reign, that the people of England 
ParUament. ^j^ly admitted the Queens view of the 

autocracy of the Sovereign under protest. 
This was the reason why Parliament, though 
insisting on the promulgation of the Articles 
of the Church, refused to include among 
the number to which Subscription was re- 

♦ Hook's " Archbishops," IV. New Series, p. 178. 
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quired, those which related to the '* authority 
of the Church to decree rites and cere- 
monies." The word "Church'' had two 
meanings. In the Queen's mouth it meant 
the clergy, including the Sovereign as 
Governor of the Church ; and she was tech- 
nically right ; for this is the language of the 
Statute of Appeals — " the Spiritualty now 
being usually caUed the English Church." 
Bead in the sense of the Nineteenth Article, 
";;a congregation of faithful men," i.e. the 
whole body of clergy and laity, the objec- 
tion vanished ; and that sense of the word, 
no doubt, prevailed in later times. When 
the Queen, resenting this scruple, put the 
Thirty-nine Articles out in her own name,* 
with the concurrence of Convocation, she 
virtually asserted her belief that in her 
person, assisted by her Council, was 
gathered up the whole representation of 
the people ; and that in her bishops resided 

* D'Ewes, 180. See also Massingberd's " History of 
the Reformation/' 4th edition, p. 496. 
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the sole guardianship, under her, of ecclesias- 
tical affairs.* But it cannot be doubted 
that it was the steady resolution and inde- 
pendent action of Parliament which forced 
the Queen to pass the celebrated Act for 
" Ministers of the Church to be of sound 
religion." Many other Bills on religion 
were passed by the House of Commons, 
and only failed to get further because the 
Queen " utterly misliked " them.f To one 
of these she returned that laconic answer, 
even though the House had sent "a 

"* It has been thought that, as the Thirty-fourth Ajiicld 
seems to cover the same ground as the Twentieth, it is 
unintelligible why, in subsequent disputes on this question, 
one should have been accepted and not the other. But 
the Thirty-fourth applies to the claim of a National Chur<^, 
as distinguished from the Church Universal. The Twentieth 
might be taken by either party to refer to the word 
** Church " in its own particular sense, as between clergy 
and laity. Archbishop Parker and the bishops who re- 
vised the Articles do not seem to have originally intended 
to authorize the disputed clause Of the Twentieth Article, 
but to have substituted for it the clause in the Thirty- 
fourth. See Bishop Short's '' History of the Chufch of 
Enghind," I. 4^6. 

t D'Ewes, 214. 
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humble request, most humbly to beseech 
Her Highness not to conceive ill opinions 
of this House if it so were that Her 
Majesty should not like so well of th^ 
said bills or of the parties that presented 
them."* Nor was she wrong, under the 
circumstances, in most of these cases. 

The Eoyal doctrine found, indeed, men ijictatpr- 

** Bhip chal- 

bold enough to challenge it in the most Jn^ww^^^i 
direct terms; but this the Queen knew^®""^®"^ 
how to deal with. Strickland's case 
is well known. Peter Wentworth goes 
to prison for venturing to assert a joint 
ecclesiastical responsibility with the Queen 
on the part of Parliament. **The writ 
we are called up by, Mr. Speaker," said 
he, " is chiefly to deal in Grod's cause ; our 
commission both from God and our prince 
is to deal in Q-od's causes. But," he 
went on to say, " the message brought into 
the House was that we should not deal in 
any matters of religion, but first to receive 

"* Journals of the House of Cominozis, May 23, 1572. 
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from the bishops."* The Queen's own 
expression was " the clergy." Her message, 
by the Speaker, informed Parliament " that 
her pleasure was that from henceforth no 
Bills concerning religion should be pre- 
ferred or read in the House unless the 
same were considered and liked by the 
clergy," f meaning, says Strype, '* her 
bishops alone in Commission, or whole 
Convocation."! The House, on another 
occasion, even supported Cope in his 
modest attempt to bring forward a brand- 
new Prayer-book of his own composi- 
tion, the reading of which all through 
from beginning to end was only stopped 
by a free use of formal obstructions. § He 
also had. to expiate his oflfence in the 
Tower. 

The great Queen, ip short, was powerful 
enough to have her own way to the last, 

* Cobbett's " Parliamentary History," I., 790. 
t D'Ewes, 213. % Stiype's " Parker," 394. 
§ D'Ewes, 410. 
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and there were reasons for giving way to 
her. Soher men felt that the independent 
voice of the bishops and clergy, the pro- 
fessed guardians of the Deposit of Faith, 
must be protected, even at the cost of the 
rights of the laity, till time had consolidated 
the Establishment ; and the Establishment 
was certainly not safe in the hands of these 
rough lay Eeformers of the Eeformation. 
But the House of Commons, fairly re- 
presenting the people, submitted under 
one continuous protest. As lone: as the J'*^^'* 

^ ° Supremacy 

Sovereign was, on the whole, trusted, as long J^d^^ndTr* 
as the Establishment was not interfered p'^®*®^*- 
with, as long as only annoyance was caused 
by the details of government, as long as 
the great representative Sovereign survived, 
even in old age, surrounded by the halo of 
her former glories, — protests were thought 
to be suflBcient. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH UNDER THE 

EARLY STUARTS. 

Protests not WiTH the Stuaxts Commenced a new state 

sufficient 

st^*^^ of tilings. It was soon found that pro^ 
tests were not sufficient. Not only was 
the venerated Dictator removed from the 
scene, but the new Sovereign began from the 
first to give ground for suspicion that the 
Establishment was not safe in. his hands* 
For our present purpose, his reign and 
that of his son may be taken together. 
Through both alike there ran two lines of 
policy, adopted by the King, his Court, and 
the bishops as principles distinct one from 
the other, but always, by the mass of the 
people, held to be practically identical, and, 
indeed, not unfrequently converging peril- 
ously near towards one another. These 
The two were (1) the policy of direct approxima- 
of "policy?^ tion towards the Papacy and the Papal 
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Powers of the Continent ; and (2) the policy 
of encouraging the new system of theology 
and Church government which was forcibly 
making its way under the guidance of Ban- 
croft, Laud, and Mountagu. Both alike 
imperilled the established doctrine and 
discipline of the Church which English 
Churchmen of all shades, from Charles and 
Laud downwards, still called " the Protest- 
ant religion." Both lines of policy tended 
to increase, day by day, the bitterness of 
the antagonism between the government 
and the nation. Both directly affected the 
Constitutional rights of the nation. It 
was in connection with the steady resist- 
ance to this ecclesiastical side of the Stuart 
policy more than to any other, that Par- 
liament moved up into the position from 
which it had been unconstitutionally de- 
throned by the Tudors. As the proceed- 
ings of the Court grew more and more 
out of harmony with the will of the people, 
the defence of the Establishment was 
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accepted more and more as their rallying 
point, — till at last the crash came. Obsti- 
nate adherence to unconstitutional prin- 
ciples on the one hand, begat obstinate 
demands for revolutionary concessions on 
the other; and then, — ^nothing remained 
but the sword. 

Let us stop for a moment to illustrate 
this position. 
Their policy In the matter of so-called "Popery," we 

towards 

fiome. cannot fail to observe indications of the 
Stuart policy even before James's Accession. 
We watch it, in fact, continuously, from 
the date when, as King of Scotland, he 
opened negotiations with Eome, to the 
moment when it culminated in the offer of 
. a cardinal's hat to Laud, and the establish- 
ment of accredited Papal agents — Nuncios 
in all but the name — at the Court of 
Charles the First. Their motives command 
our respect. It is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with the humane theories of James, 
so far in advance of the 2^(d — with the King 
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who desired to put an end to the Penal 
Laws against the Papists, and who laboured 
hard to get his people to believe that 
gentle methods would destroy the dreaded 
power of Eome better than the violent 
measures of his predecessor; though such 
sympathy must be modified when we find 
him burning heretics, without a word of 
protest from bishops, clergy, or people. 

It is equally impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that England was not yet ripe 
for the abrogation of the Penal Laws, 
Every nation in Western Europe, except 
England, which had hitherto taken the 
lead, was in arms on either side of the 
great controversy. With the particular 
claims of the Palatinate upon her shoulders, 
and the general cause of the Reformation 
sinking for want of her interference ; with 
the Deposing Power of the Pope in full 
and undisguised operation ; with the damn- 
ing evidence of Jesuit principles burnt 
into men's memories in connection with 
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Gunpowder Plot ; with two queens in suc- 
cession, one secretly, the other openly, 
Boman Catholic ; under the torture of the 
obstinate efforts of their Sovereigns to 
make alliances with the Papal Powers; 
with leading members of James's govern- 
ment more or less known to be in the 
pay of Spain ; with conspicuous personages 
every year, in both reigns, leaving the 
Church of England for that of Eome ; with 
the patronage of the Crown ostentatiously 
extended to those ecclesiastics who made 
the closest approach to Eome, — how 
could a people who valued the deliverance 
they had inherited but be suspicious, in- 
dignant, provoked beyond bearing? How 
could they be expected to sanction the 
breach or suspension of those laws which 
had been believed to be the bulwark of 
the Establishment and the safety of the 
land in Elizabeth's reign ? It is vain to 
look for a nation of philosophers in the 
seventeenth century. Nothing can be so 



• • I* 

lanism. 
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futile as to measure the instincts and feel- 
ings of those generations by the liberal 
standard of our own day. And has it been 
found easy, since those times, to reconcile 
the claims of the Papacy and the Civil 
Power? Have even our English contro- 
versies on this point come to an end? 

This of itself was enough to summon Their policy 

towards 

Parliament to the defence of the Estab- " Armin- 
lishment. But to this was added the pro- 
found dissatisfaction of the nation with 
what got to be called " Arminianism," a 
word which was rapidly losing its original 
meaning in the time of Charles the First, 
and was already a well-understood synonym 
for the system of Church doctrines and 
ceremonies which had become fashionable 
under the first Stuarts. Under its earlier 
form, it was chiefly noted for the bitterness 
with which it attacked Puritanism, for its 
painful sycophancy to the Sovereign, and 
its vehement assertion of the exclusive 
claims of Episcopacy as a form of Church 
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government. Along with many learned 
and devout champions of the rising school, 
were found not a few who were far from 
commanding respect; and, raised by the 
favour and self-interest of the sovereign to 
a position in the State for which the clergy 
were never intended, even the best of the 
hierarchy could not but be objects of envy 
and hostility. 
"Armin- As this school developed, so it became 

lanism ^ • 

creeps to- more and more outspoken in the matter of 
approximation to Eome, and in the same 
proportion hateful to the people. Not 
satisfied with the restoration of order and 
decency, which had too much decayed, nor 
with the steady assertion of some points of 
doctrine which had begun to drop out of 
sight, its exaggerations of truth, its abso- 
lute assertion of doctrines which were really 
doubtful, its ostentatious revival of phrases 
and ceremonies which had been hitherto 
considered distinctively Roman, shocked the 
general sense of the country ; and its cruel 
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persecution of its enemies, worked through 
the High Commission Court, drove men to 
madness. 

The disgrace of Archbishop Abbot, and The Par- 

1 . . . . liaments 

the elevation of Laud, coinciding with the be^ to 
pitiful figure made by England abroad, and 
the concentration of home-government in 
the hands of Buckingham, brought the 
resolution of the people to a point- In the 
later Parliaments of James, and the early 
ones of Charles, the House of Commons was 
all but unanimous in demanding redress of 
the abuses which had made their way into 
*' Eeligion " — ^into, as we should now say, 
the Establishment. More than one of these 
Parliaments were, in reality, broken up on 
that score. Many a concession of supposed 
prerogative made by Charles might have 
found acceptance if " Eeligion " had not 
surged up again and again as an obstacle 
which no concession had j'-et touched, no 
*' gracious words "of Royalty as yet removed. 
In the records of those five Parliaments 
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between 1621 and 1629, of which the 
Petition of Right was the immortal fruit — 
those Parliaments in which some of the 
greatest statesmen this country has ever 
known restored the liberties of England — 
will be found the fullest assertion we possess 
of the right of the laity, through their Par- 
liamentary representatives, to see that the 
Establishment is neither overthrown nor 
undermined. 
Richard It was not, however, Laud who afforded 

Mountain. 

the earliest instance in these Parliaments 
of the people's assertion of ecclesiastical 
rights. It was a far less famous man, 
Mountagu, a clergjrraan whose learning had 
attracted the attention of the learned 
James, and who, towards the end of that 
King's reign, shot forth three arrows from 
his bow, which went much farther than he 
had himself, perhaps, intended. His three 
books were thought to gather up into a 
short compass all the objectionable features 
of the " Arminian " school. Not that in 
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themselves they would, as far as we can 
judge, have attracted much attention; it 
was the favours heaped on the writer hy 
Charles and Laud which pointed the 
attack. 

It may be worth while to turn for a 
moment to these books, the little fire which 
kindled so great a matter. 

Mountagu's sermon on the Invocation His three 

books. 

of Saints, which grew into a book, at- 
tempted to draw the line between the 
Roman practice and what might lawfully 
be held by English Churchmen. Ad- 
vancing along the attenuated edge of a 
precipice, with yawning gulfs on either side, 
it was to be expected that this adventurous 
traveller should make some serious slips, and 
his enemies knew how to take advantage of 
him. But it was the sneering pamphlet of 
a low Papal controversialist, whom Moun- 
tagu had challenged to dispute, which galled 
him to such an extent that he let fly at him 
his famous "New Gag for an Old Goose," a 
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book which, for coarse violence,— one might 
say, scurrility, may perhaps carry off the 
palm in such controversies* It betrayed 
only too plainly of what sort of stuff the 
writer was made; and should, one would 
think, even in that plain-speaking age, for 
ever have stopped his farther advancement. 
But his abuse of his Bomanist enemy 
was of no avail whatever as a sop to the 
opposite school. In the last Parliament of 
James's reign Mountagu's admissions in 
favour of Rome were publicly attacked. 
Parliament To complaiu of the rising, though still 

condemnB 

iiim- obscure. Court favourite was thought by the 

House of Commons the most practicable 
method of meeting the assaults of the 
Court upon the Establishment. Prince 
Charles, Buckingham, and Laud had at this 
moment ecclesiastical, and indeed most 
other affairs entirely in their hands. En- 
couraged by such patronage, Mountagu, 
in a marvellously short time after the 
attack on his book, replied, just before 
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James's death, by his " Appello Csesarem." 
This was a book of a very different kind 
from the last. Appealing to James as the He appeals 

to the 

ruler of the Church, and the best judge of Crown. 
his orthodoxy, the writer, with much 
display of learning, and in a perfectly tem- 
perate manner, analyzes the charges which 
had been made against him from both sides, 
but chiefly by those who had accused him 
of " Popery." By ranking together, under 
thirty-four heads, those accusations which 
could only proceed from ultra- Protestant 
bigotry, and those which had been, ever 
since the Reformation, subjects — ^to say the 
least — of hot dispute, he contrived, though 
proclaiming opinions which had been very 
generally reprobated, to represent his posi- 
tion as a via media which the Church was 
bound to accept. 

Charles — to whom, on the death of his Patronized 

, by Charles 

father, the book was dedicated — greedily the First. 
swallowed the bait. Mountagu was at once 
enrolled on the list of his chaplains. 
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This was exactly what might have been 
expected. The young King had not yet 
learnt to attach the smallest weight to the 
remonstrances of the laity conveyed through 
Parliament. He was himself inclined to- 
wards Mountagu's opinions ; and such a 
public recognition of the Eoyal function, 
as arbiter of the controversy, was peculiarly 
grateful to the well-instructed son of the 
pedantic James. Perhaps he scarcely real- 
ized that what he had done was nothing 
more nor l6ss than an open defiance of 
Parliament. The defiance was taken up 
at once. In Charles's first Parliament the 
leaders of the House of Commons, one 
after another, denounced the author^ of 
*'Appello Caesarem;" nor were they deterred 
by the courtiers in the House, who con- 
tended, with every weapon of warning and 
persuasion, that it was not their province 
Defended to find fault with the Kinff's chaplain, 

by Laud. ^ ^ ^ . 

Laud's letter in his fiivour to Buckingham, 
written for Charles's perusal, and signed by 
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two other bishops besides himself, is well 
known.* Mountagu is, they say, " a right 
honest man," " a man every way able to 
do great service to God, His Majesty, and 
the Church of England.' 



99 



Sir John Eliot, now rising to the place Attacked 

again in 

of leader of the House, had no difficulty Pariument. 
in proving that every offence might be 
screened by the excuse of the King's 
service. He showed, in his peculiarly im- 
pressive way, that it was the especial 
business of the House to correct such 
offenders. He warned the members 
that they were not acting for their own 
times only; they must be "careful for 
posterity/' Old Sir Edward Coke, the 
greatest of English lawyers, declared 
that " he had never read a more danger- 
ous book." 

Many other speeches were delivered on 
the subject, upon which Eliot makes, in his 
journal, the . following significant remark: 

* " Cabala," 3rd edition, p. 105. 
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Pariiamen- *' Some in this disDute had sallied upon 

tary discos- 

sion of doc- the Consideration of Mountaeni's book, and 

trine for- ° 

the^Houw therein took occasion to argue his opinions, 
t^T^"""^ descending into the subtleties of the school- 
men about the infallibility of grace and 
the antecedent and consequent wills of 
God; but their zeal being more com- 
mended than their judgment, those doc- 
trinal points were waived as not proper 
subjects for that place, and the dispute 
was carried only upon the consideration 
of his person." * 

This is perhaps the first distinct precedent 
of importance in Parliamentary debates, as 
regards the treatment of religious subjects. 
"While asserting its full right tq defend 
the Establishment, and prevent the sanction 
by authority of innovations, Parliament 
was not to discuss theological questions. 
It was to be content with denouncing, 
and, if justice could be obtained in no other 
way, of punishing the ofl'ender. " The dis- 

* Forster's " Life of EHot," I. 842. 
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pute was carried only upon the considera- 
tion of his person/' 

As for the young King, thus so rudely charies 

astonished 

saluted at the opening of his reiffn, he was a* t^e at- 

^ ° . tacks on 

perfectly amazed at the persistency of the "Religion." 
House in this matter of Eeligion. Even 
three years later his attitude is one of aston- 
ishment : "Besides, I must think it strange 
that this business of Eeligion should be 
only a hindrance to my affairs ; whereas I 
am certainly informed that all other things 
go according to their ordinary course."* 
Perhaps as yet we may fairly say of 
him: — 

'' Delicta majorum immeritus lues." 

In justification of Parliament it must be Justifica- 
tion of Par- 
remembered that, having once made upiiament. 

their minds on the necessity of making a 

stand, its Members had no choice as to 

means of action. It was this or nothing. 

There was no other representative of the 

lay voice of the nation. There was prac- 

* Rushworth, I. 663 ; Cobbett's Pari. Hist. 11. 466. 
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tically no Court of Appeal before which 
doctrines could be taken to ascertain their 
agreement with the terms of the Establish- 
ment. Charles, Laud, and Buckingham 
were absolute. The original safeguards, the 
Crown and Convocation, had broken down, 
and nothing had yet been substituted for 
them. The unconstitutional methods of the 
Tudors, and especially the High Commis- 
sion Court, admissible only during a Dicta- 
torship, had been prolonged into times 
when they could not but pierce the hands 
that leaned upon them. 
Mountagu, That Parliament was not far wrong in 

DOW ft 

bishop, in- the suspiciou with which it regarded 

trigues with 

Rome. Mountagu, was soon put beyond doubt. In 
Charles's second Parliament the King found 
himself forced to express his disapproval 
of his chaplain's books ; and, after his third 
Parliament, had to take the still further 
step of preventing their circulation; but 
he nevertheless made their author Bishop 
of Chichester, Mountagu now discovered 
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himself. In the intrigues of 1638-4, for 
the - ' reconciliation " of the Church of 
England with Eome, the new bishop took 
the most prominent part, answering for 
the co-operation of Laud and several other 
bishops, and avowing himself prepared to 
subscribe to all Eoman doctrine except 
Transubstantiation, though "he had some 
scruples concerning Communion in one 
kind/'* And yet, in 1638, as if to mark 
the very man Charles delighted to honour, 
Mountagu receives still further preferment. 
He is translated to Norwich in that year. 

But we are told that all these were Were these 

Fuiitan 

" Puritan " Parliaments ; the opposition to Pallia- 
the Court a "Puritan" opposition. The 
England of Elizabeth p^nd the Stuarts, 

*. See Panzani's Memoirs, and the other authorities 
quoted by Hallam, " Const. Hist." II. 68. 69, 70. Pan- 
zani was ordered " to acquaint the bishop what a Ysdue 
they had for him at Bome, with an exhortation that he 
would continue the good work he had begun, and never 
cease till he had brought that distracted nation back, and 
directed them into the pathis of their ancestors." — '* Me- 
movn" pp. 238-240. 

E 
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at least from 1583 to 1660, — has even been 
admiringly christened " Puritan England ; " 
and the whole history of English pro- 
gress since the Eestoration, on its moral 
and spiritual sides, described as the his- 
tory of " Puritanism." When a name has 
become an epithet of contempt or admira- 
tion in the mouth of a party, its use is 
always dangerous. The fact is, that by 
this time the original meaning of the term 
had much changed. Nothing is better 
known than that, early in James's reign, it 
had become customary to style every one 
who in any way opposed the Court a " Puri- 
tan ; " and the practice went on extending, 
till it embraced, in a loose sense, pretty 
nearly the whole nation. We have, then, 
to ask what the word had come to mean. 

One thing we may certainly say, that 
the men who led the opposition of which 
we are speaking, gloried in the religion of 
the Church of England as the nation had 
received it. Coke, Selden, Digges, Eliot, 
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had not the remotest idea of separation 
from the Church, and they spoke for the 
nation. It was the violence of the Laudian 
party which at last turned Puritanism 
into Presbyterianism and Dissent. "ITheindis. 

** cnminate 

am persuaded," said Sherland in one of^?®/^*^* 

^ nick-name 

these debates, " that the greater part of the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry are firm ; but 
it is the desires of some few that labour to 
bring in a new faction of their own, and so 
they drop into the ears of His Majesty that 
he may command what he listeth, and do as 
he pleaseth with our goods, lives, and reli- 
gion ; whereby they have involved all good, 
true-hearted Englishmen and Christians 
under the name of Puritans, and make their 
quarrel to be His Majesty's/'* Eliot, in 
1628, boasted of the "religion they had 
enjoyed for fourscore years almost." " It is 
not," said he, " in the Parliament to make 
a new religion, neither, I hope, shall it be 
in any to alter the body of that truth 

* Cobbett* 8 " Pari. Hist." H. 444. 

E 2 
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which we now profess.* Pym, at the 
same time, based his argument on his 
claim for the " settled religion. "f Even 
in ] 640, the Long Parliament took notice 
only of " complaints that have been made 
for the publishing of Popish tenets contrary 
to the doctrine of the Church of England." { 
On November 20, 1640, the House of 
Commons ordered, that " none should sit in 
the House but such as would receive the 
Communion according to the usage of the 
Church of England ; " and its famous Vow 
or Protestation of May 5, 1641, goes no 
farther than to "maintain and defend, as 
lawfully I may, with my life, person, and 
estate, the true Reformed Protestant reli- 
gion, expressed in the doctrine of the 
The nick- Church of England." "They have so 

name repu- ^ •' 

diated. brought it to pass," said Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, in 1640, "that, under the name 
of Puritans, all our religion is branded, and 

* Cobbett' s " Pari. Hist." II. 461. \ Ibid. 11. 446. 
t Journals of the House of Commons, April 24, 1C40. 
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under a few hard words against Jesuits, all 
Popery is countenanced." * 

Even later still, May, the historian of 
the Long Parliament, to which, as clerk, 
he was a devoted servant, tells us that 
" the neglect of religion was the cause that 
civil affairs were blessed with no more 
honour and prosperity. The right ways of 
Queen Elizabeth, who advanced bothy had 
been long ago forsaken, and the deviation 
grew daily farther and more fatal to the 
kingdom." And again : " Queen Elizabeth 
herself, who had reformed religion^ was but 
coldly praised, and all her virtues were 
forgotten when they (the Laudian party) 
remembered how she cut short the Bishop- 
ric of Ely/' t He ascribes the " envy of 
the clergy entertained by the people " 
entirely to the innovations introduced by 
Laud and his school — "the Church Trium- 
phant," as people called them. 



* Cobbetts " Pari. Hist." II. 644. 

t *' History of the Long Paxliament/' pp. 12, 22. 
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These men represented, in fact, the stan- 
dard of the Prayer-book as we now have it ; 
for there is no substantial difference be- 
tween it and the Prayer-book of Elizabeth. 
We may call them Puritans if we please, 
but then, we must give that name to all 
Churchmen who value their Prayer-book. 
The Laud- Quc morc remark is necessary, if such 

lan fichooL ^ 

statements are to escape the charge of 
unfairness. In describing the Laudian 
school as the party of innovation, fairly 
and rightfully opposed by the lovers of the 
Established Church, a distinction must be 
drawn between the more amiable and devo- 
tional* section represented by some of the 
earlier Jacobean and later Caroline divines, 
and the hard, controversial, order-enforcing, 
ceremony-loving, violent section, which 
ruled along with Charles, conspicuous for 
its petty innovations and unconstitutional 
methods of action. Making all allowance 
for exaggeration on the part of those who 
bitterly pursued their persecutors to death. 
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the charges against these men rather raise 
our astonishment that the ecclesiastical 
government of Charles should have been 
suffered to exist so long, than that it 
should have come to a violent end at last. 
Yet, as has been said, practical reforms were 
necessary ; some of those effected by Laud 
have lived ; and all but partisans will admit 
that our Church required both sides of the 
truth to be fairly represented. 

It was not in consequence of their 
mere effort to be practical that these 
reformers failed; it was in the headlong 
zeal of their operations, in the effort to 
steal a march on the nation — so to speak 
— and to do the work hastily, while they 
had for an all-powerful patron a Sovereign 
holding down his people by the throat, 
and governing without Parliaments; it 
was in their forgetfiilness of the very 
cause of the existence of the Church's 
reformed system, which they as officers 
administered, viz., the protest against Eo- 



S6 Testimony of Lord Clarendon as to 

man error in all its branches. If Laud 
distinguished himself in controversy with 
a Papist, no one was more responsible 
for obscuring truths which he had helped 
to recover, by means of practices which 
had in times past too surely proved their 
corrupting tendencies. If this school saved 
some English Churchmen from Eome, it 
also sent over many. But even that might 
have been forgotten. Its worst achieve- 
ment was that it precipitated a terrible 
schism, that it gave for an inheritance to 
this united England of ours the subsequent 
generations of avowed Dissenters, exas- 
perated Nonconformists. 
Testimony No testimony as to the causes of the 

of Lord 

Clarendon alienation of the laity from the clergy 

as to the 

enroraofthe can be really stronger than the guarded 

school. and partial narrative of Clarendon ; * and 

well known as it is, it may bear quotation. 

A delusive calm had followed upon the 

suppression of Parliaments. " It was now 

* " HiBtoiy of Ae Rebellion,'' Oxford edition, 1. 163-172. 
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a time," says Clarendon, "of great ease 
and tranquillity/' Such "murmur and 
discontent" as there was when Laud 
became Primate "appeared to be against 
the excess of power exercised by the Crown 
and supported by the Judges in West- 
minster. The Church was not repined at, 
nor the least inclination to alter the 
government thereof, or to change the 
doctrine. Nor was there any considerable 
number of persons of any valuable con- 
dition throughout the kingdom who did 
wish either; and the cause of so pro- 
digious a change in so few years after 
was too visible from the effects. The 
Archbishop's heart was set upon the ad- 
vancement of the Church, in which he 
well knew he had the King's full con- 
currence, which he thought would be too 
powerful for any opposition; and that he 
should need no other assistance." 

After describing some of the chief errors 
he committed^ he gives him due praise for 
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his restoration of the " Communion Table 
to the upper end of the chancel/* and the 
introduction of order and decency into the 
Service ; but remarks that the " manner and 
gesture and posture in the celebration of it 
[Holy Communion] brought in new dis- 
putes, and administered new subjects of 
offence according to the custom of the 
place and humour of the people ; and 
those disputes brought in new words and 
terms — Altar, Adoration, and Genuflexion, 
and other expressions — for the more per- 
spicuous carrying on those disputations. 
New books were written, for and against 
the new practices, with the same earnestness 
and contention for victory, as if the life of 
Christianity had been at stake. Besides, 
there was not an equal concurrence in the 
prosecution of this matter amongst the 
Bishops themselves; some of them pro- 
ceeding more remissly in it, and some not 
only neglecting to direct anything to be 
done towards it, but restraining those who 
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had a mind to it from meddling in it. 
And this again produced as inconvenient 
disputes when the subordinate clergy- 
would take upon them, not only without 
the direction of their Diocesans, but ex- 
pressly against their injunctions, to make 
those alterations and reformations them- 
selves and by their own authority." 

He then describes the consequence of 
these proceedings : " For without doubt, 
many who loved the established govern- 
ment of the Church, and the exercise 
of religion as it was used, and desired 
not a change in either, nor did dislike 
the order and decency which they saw 
mended, yet they liked not any novelties, 
and so were liable to entertain jealou- 
sies, that more was intended than was 
hitherto proposed, especially when those 
infusions proceeded from men unsuspected 
to have any inclinations to change of the 
Constitution, and from known assertors 
of the Government both in Church and 
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State. They did observe the inferior 
clergy took more upon them than they 
were wont, and did not live towards their 
neighbours of quality, or their patrons 
themselves, as they had used to do ; which 
disposed them likewise to a withdrawing 
their good countenance and good neigh- 
bourhood from them." 

True nature But to retum from this digression. We 

of the Par- 
liamentary have seen what the attack on Charles's 

opposition 

to Charles, ecclcsiastical government was not ; let us 
now inquire what it was. It was not an 
attack on the Established Church as such ; 
nor were the leaders of the movement 
anything but Established Churchmen. 
The proceedings of the famous third 
Parliament of this reign (1628-9), clearly 
prove that its real object was to put a stop 
to those methods of Church administration 
which Elizabeth and James had constantly 
pursued and defended, though under pro- 
test from Parliament and other quarters, 
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and which Charles may therefore be 
excused for believing to be a sacred in- 
heritance. So far from regarding the 
proceedings of his first Parliament as a 
warning, he now proceeded, under Laud's 

advice, to put forth the famous Declaration, The Decla- 
ration pre- 
prefixed to the Articles of the Church, which fixed to the 

Articles. 

still finds a place in our Prayer-book. 
Since the early days of James, in the dis- 
putes about the Canons of 1603, no such 
open defiance of the ancient Constitution 
of the realm had been attempted. On that 
occasion, the Protest or Apology of Parlia- 
ment had been conveyed to James in the 
following significant words : " The kings Previous 

protest in 

of England have no absolute power in them- the reign of 

James. 

selves either to alter religion (which God 
defend should be in the power of any mortal 
man whatsoever), or to make any laws con- 
cerning the same otherwise than, as in tem- 
poral causes, by consent of Parliament. . . 
We have not come," said they "in any 
Puritan or Brownist spirit, to introduce 
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their party, or to work the subversion of 
the State ecclesiastical as now it standeth . . 
We disputed not of faith and doctrine ; our 
desire was for peace only."* But this 
Declaration of Charles's was put forth, not 
only without the consent of Parliament, 
Laodian ^^t without the advicc of Convocation. It 

notion of 

Church go- ^as issued by the Kinff, " with the advice 

vera men t. •' , " 

of SO many of our Bishops as might con- 
veniently be called together;" in other 
words, by the advice of Laud and his 
following. In it " Churchmen " were once 
more made synonymous with " Bishops 
and Clergy in Convocation," and they alone 
were to " deliberate and do all such things 
as, being made plain by them and consented 
unto by us, shall concern the settled con- 
tinuance of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church now established." 

It is not surprising that Parliament felt 
that the time had come when it must 
interfere in earnest. It was no longer a 

* Cobbetts " Pari. Hist." I. 1030. 
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mere ease of Boyal favour shown to a 
Manwaring, a Sibthorp, or a Mountagu, 
who preached the doctrines of bare tyranny. 
If this formal document, this manifesto of EUotand 
Grovemment were allowed to pass without tack the 

Declara- 

rebuke, " then/' said Sir John Eliot, now tion. 
the leader of the House of Commons, 
and, as has been said, an attached member 
of the Church, " for aught I know. Popery 
and Arminianism may be a sense [of the 
Articles] introduced by them, and then 
it must be received by all/' " For remedy, 
it is the duty of Parliament ; " said Pym, 
speaking strictly within his rights as a 
Churchman, — " howsoever it is alleged 
that the Parliaments are not judges in 
matters of faith, yet ought they to know 
the established and fundamental truths, 
and the contrary to them ; for Parliaments 
have confirmed Acts of Greneral Councils 
which have not been received until they have 
been so authorized. . . . No Court can meet 
with these mischiefs but Parliament. The 
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Convocation cannot, because it is but a 
Provincial Synod of the jurisdiction of 
Canterbury ; and the Convocation of York 
may perhaps not agree with that of Canter- 
bury. The High Commission cannot, for 
it hath its authority derived from Parlia- 
ment, and the derivative cannot prejudice 
the original ; the judgment of the Parlia- 
ment being the judgment of the King and 
of the Three Estates of the Kingdom."* 
These very Thirty-nine Articles, from 
which, said the Declaration, no one was 
to be allowed to differ, contained the dis- 
puted clause about "the authority of the 
Church to decree rites and ceremonies/' 
What the word "Church" meant in this 
document was categorically laid down. If 
the Parliament of Elizabeth stumbled over 
a doubtful interpretation of this point, 
how much more the Parliament of Charles, 
which was not suffered to entertain any 
doubt whatever ! 

♦ Cobbett's " Pari. Hist" H. 447. 
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The famous Eesolution, or Vow, taken by The Vow of 

the House 



mons. 



the whole House, at Eliot's instance, was ^_P_^"* 
the reply to the King's invasion of the 
rights of the laity. This extraordinary act 
of one of the most remarkable Parliaments 
which ever sat, stands by itself, unexampled. 
It was the religious manifesto of the nation, 
as the Petition of Eight had been its new 
political charter. It ran thus : — 

" We, the Commons, now in Parliament 
assembled, do claim, profess, and avow for 
truth, the sense of the Articles of Eeligion 
which were established in Parliament in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of our 
late Queen, Elizabeth, which by the 
public act of the Church of England, 
and by the general and concurrent exposi- 
tions of the writers of our Church, have 
been delivered unto us; and we reject the 
sense of the Jesuits and Arminians, and 
all others wherein they diflFer from us." * 
This Vow is merely glanced at by Clarendon, 

♦ Rushworth. L 649. 

F 
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or may be supposed to be included in the 
" circumstazLcesi of passion " wbich oceurFed 
at the close of the Session ; it is sneered at 
by the Bomanist Lingard, as " leavings the 
sense of the Articles just as doubtful as it 
waa before." Coutemporary writers of tie 
Laudian school pass it by as a mere ordinary 
outburst of so-called " Puritanism : " but it 

Meaning of is, in reality, profoundly significant. It took 
its unassailable stand on the Church as 
established, against all unauthorized inno* 
vations,— the ground the nation has main- 
tained ever since. It asserted the claim of 
the laity to be an independent party to all 
ecclesiastical matters. If the clergy were 
the " Ministers of reconciliation " between 
God and man, it was in relation to a method 
of reconciliation on which priest and people 
had already come to a definite agreement, 
understood on both, sides. 

The Pariia- gtiH morc marked expression was sfivea 

mentary *■ ^ 

foi^K^iu * to these principles in the well-known Heads 
^'^°" of Articles for Eeligion, a few days later ; 



I 
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which, since Charles would not allow them 
to be debated, were the principal cause of the 
dissolution of Parliament. In these Heads 
of Articles, drawn up for the guidance of the 
House by its Sub-committee, is detailed the 
whole ecclesiastical polkjy of the Govern- 
ment ; and the position taken up by Parlia- 
ment is asserted, not from the point of view 
of the professed Puritans, or of Separatists, 
but carefully and expressly grounded on the 
Prayer-book, Catechism, and Homilies, 
Jewel's works, and the various authoritative 
documents of the two previous reigns.* 
The House was resolved to pass an Article, 
embodying these Head«, along with others 
upon Tonnage and Poundage; the King 
equally resolved they should not. It was 

* Cobbett's « Pari. Hist." ii. 48'^-487. For the absolute 
approval of Jewel's Apology, as tke trtie exposition of the 
doctrine of the Church, by Archbishop Parker, the chief 
representative of the Establishment, the reader is referred 
te Strype's Parker. 869: and to chapter ix. of Hook's 
Archbishop«(, vol. iv., New Series. Soma of the other 
documents, as the Lambeth Articles, have by no means 
found equivalent acceptance. 

r 2 
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then that the celebrated scene occurred 
when HoUis and Valentine held down the 
Speaker in his chair, and by their violence 
gave but too ready a handle to those who 
had made up their minds that, if their will 
could prevail, this should be the last of the 
English Parliaments. Of the three Articles 
(which were, however, tumultuously passed), 
the first was that on Eeligion, and the 
opponents of the Establishment were thus 
branded: "Whoever shall bring in inno- 
vation of religion, or, by favour or coun- 
teniance, seek to extend or introduce Popery 
or Arminianism, or other opinions disagree- 
ing from the true and orthodox Church, 
shall be reputed a capital enemy to this 
Kingdom and Commonwealth."* 

too'orthe ^^^ repeated messages of the King, the 

^***y- tramp of the guards on their way to force 

the door of the House, are felt in every 

word of this glowing Article, which might 

perhaps have been modified in debate had 

* Rusliworth, I. 660. 
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debate been permitted ; but, taken along 
with the Vow just noticed, it roughly ex- 
presses, at the temporary close of the 
Constitutional History of England, what, 
after so many years of struggle, the people, 
through their representatives, believed to 
be their duty before God and man — their 
one path of safety in the face of ecclesi- 
astical invasion from abroad and treachery 
at home. 

Nor was the Declaration of the King, charies the 

. . First's 

which followed upon the Dissolution, Cal- counter De- 
claration. 

culated to give them much more hope or 
confidence. He proclaimed that he also 
would "never give way to the autho- 
rizing of anything whereby any innovation 
may steal or creep into the Church, but 
would preserve that unity of doctrine and 
discipline established in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, whereby the Church hath stood 
and flourished ever since/' * 

It does not fall within the limits of this 

♦ Cobbetf s " Pari. Hist." II. 497. 
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sketch to examine how far he and his ad- 
visers had wandered from the Establishment 
of Queen Elizabeth.* A rude awakening 
was in store for the unhappy King. 
Saspension By general admission we are absolved 

of ^e Oon- 

Btitationfor from the task of looking: for Constitutional 

thirty-one ^ 

years. precedents from the day when Charles the 
First proclaimed it " presumption for any 
to prescribe any time unto us for Parlia- 
ments," to the Eestoration of Charles the 
Seoond. Thirty-one years of violence on 
either side were required to procure the 
readjustment of the many divided interests^ 
the solution of the many obstinate ques*- 
tions which the Stuarts had inherited or 
made. To say this is not to justify the 
King*s enemies; but with whichever side 
we sympathize in the struggle, we must, for 

* To take one pom — ^the learned Rev. N. Pocock*« 
recent testimony as to the change that took place, after 
Elizabeth's reign, in the treatment of the central doctrine 
of the Holy Gommanion, affords a str«}ng confirmation of 
what has been stated by Hallam, and generally held on the 
Bubject.— (?iiarclta», Feb. 3, 1875. 
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our present purpose, pause till it is over. 
One itsolated point alone must be noticed. 
As if to mark, at the critical moment 
of the coming Eebellion, with the most 
vivid distinctness, the ecclesiastical aspect 
of the breach between king and people, the 
Convocation of 1640, with its preposterous 
canons, its unconstitutional Session after 
the ** Short*' Parliament was dissolved, 
and its attempt to levy a Benevolence on 
the clergy, on pain of excommunication, 
stands out in highest relief. '* To this 
act of Archbishop Laud," saj's Cardwell, 
" above the other conspicuous causes of 
that eventful period, may be ascribed the 
complete and disastrous alienation that 
followed between the Church and the 
Parliament."* In this was gathered up 
all earlier grounds of complaint against 
government by King and Bishops. It not 
only completed the alienation between 
Church and Parliament, not only sealed 

* Preface to ** Synodalia," p. ziii. 
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the temporary overthrow of the Church, 
but seriously affected it for the future. 
When the storm had cleared away, it was 
discovered that Convocation had for ever 
lost its old position, and that there was no 
longer any hope of a united nation hound 
together by the ties of the Mother Church. 
The conflict had already supplied Dissent 
with a history. The Separatists, previously 
few in number, had swelled into formidable 
sects. Resistance to innovation within the 
Church had developed into Nonconformity 
outside of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH IN THE 
RESTORATION PERIOD. 

If the new phase of affairs at the E^stora- Exhaustion 

^ of Church 

tion betrays some change in the relations »^\state 
of Parliament to the Church, the Civil «**^«**'*'"- 
War had, at any rate, swept away the 
old disputes between Parliament and the 
Crown. The Eoyal Supremacy no longer 
asserted itself in the same form as of old. 
However interrupted in practice from time 
to time by the erratic policy of the two sons 
of Charles the First, the theory of an all- 
powerful general control over ecclesiastical 
affairs existing in Parliament, confined, 
indeed, within the limits of the Establish- 
ment, may be said to have been now firmly 
settled. In other words, the right of the 
laity, through their representatives, to pro- 
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tect and defend the Establishment against 
Papists and Noncomformists was no longer 
disputed. On the other hand, just as the 
ecclesiastical action of Parliament was 
weakened by the presence of Noncom- 
formists within its own T^ody, so Con- 
vocation, now deprived of its right of 
Belf-taxation, no longer, after the com- 
pletion of its first great work of resettling 
the liturgy, along witli Parliament, took 
up its ancient place. The active religious 
elements in the Constitution were all re- 
duced to comparative impotence. Ex- 
haustion had supervecbed upon the fever. 
A blind terror, a chronic state of alarm lest 
the old evils should return, lest the tyranny 
of the court, the tyranny of the clergy, 
the tyranny of the sects, tiie tyranny of 
the military, should start to life once more» 
took the place of any serious efiorts to 
e&ct any changes in the Establishment. 

It was enough, under these circum- 
stanoes, that a standard should be once 
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more set up, an Act of Umformity once The 
more passed. From that standard, thisSTjRe- 
time unexceptionably raised by the con- period, 
currence of the whole Church and State, 
there was to be no departure. The Govern- 
ment of the country should be in closest 
connection with the Church, and with the 
Church alone, yet no longer under the 
autocracy of King and Bishops. The Penal 
Statutes were to remain in force against 
the Romanists; nor were the Protestant 
Dissenters in much better case; it was 
reserved for yet another generation to 
procure the toleration of their public 
worship. 

The legislation of the post-Eestoration 
period was steadfastly directed towards 
one main object, the protection of ih& 
Church of England, by Acts of Parliament 
of various kinds, &om assaults on either 
side — ^from Eomanism, and from Dissent. 
As the bulwark of the nation, its position, 
so hardly won, was to be retained unaltered 
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at any price. Vain was every effort to 
modify this policy. The secret or pro- 
fessed Eomanism of Charles* and James, 
the overwhelming influence of the bigoted 
Louis Quatorze, the corruption of public 
men and of the law courts, forced the 
country again and again to cling to it. 
It was still the same after the Eevolution. 
It remained so down to our own day. The 
Toleration Act made no essential difference. 
When Penal Statutes and prohibitions of 
public worship had passed away, there still 
remained the Civil Disabilities, which were 
only abolished in 1828 and 1829. 
Oonatitu- Bctweeu the Eestoration and the death 
cedents of of Quccn Auuc, wc ouce more, then, search 

theRestora- 

tion period, for Constitutional precedents, for indications 
of the attitude taken up by Parliament, 
and especially by the House of Commons, 
towards the Church of England. More 

* For the extreme danger in wliich the country was 
placed by Charles's desire for reconciliation with Rome, 
even from the beginning of his reign, see Ranke's ** His- 
tory of England" (Oxford edition, 1875), III. 398-400. 
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particularly are we bound to examine the 
transactions of 1661 and 1662, when, the 
last changes in our time-honoured Prayer- 
book were effected, its sixth and final 
" edition " put forth. We are not con- 
cerned with the matter of the changes 
themselves, nor with the nice questions 
which have been lately raised as to the 
last word in the final corrections of the book 
of Common Prayer.* Whether anything 

* The interesting controversy referred to in the text 
between the Revs. W. Milton and T. W. Perry {Times, 
Nov. 12 and 14, Dec. 30, 1874, and Jan. 6, 1875), has re- 
opened a question supposed to have been settled, viz., 
whether the House of Lords altered the Prayer-book after 
the King sent it there with the corrections made by Con- 
vocation. The recent discovery of this MS. Prayer-book 
in the library of the House of Lords has led Mr. Milton 
to examine the question, and to come to the conclusion 
that several important alterations had been made, in an 
opposite direction to the Laudian proposals of Convocation, 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, with whom were 
joined a Committee of Convocation, and two law officers 
from the House of Commons. Mr. Perry has advanced 
some strong reasons for his dissent from this opinion ; bat 
the controversy is not concluded. 

On Mr. Milton's view, it may be remarked, first, that 
it is seldom safe to differ from the judicious and accurate 
Dr. Cardwell, who says that the resolution of Convocation 
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of importance was introdaced by the House 
of liords after ConvocatioD had reported, 
or not, is of no consequence to our inquiry. 

on March 5, 1061-2, to appoint a committee to confer with 
the Lords, ** concerning some emendatiuns or other altera- 
tions made by the House of Parliament in the Book of 
Common Prayer," was probably "prospective with re- 
ference to alterations which might possibly be made after- 
wards, and not to any which had been actually made/* 
After stating his reasons, he says : " Upon the whole it 
may fairly be inferred that no alterations were made by 
the Lnrda, and it is known that none were made by the 
Commons." (History of Conferences, p. 378.) The 
difficulty arises from the use of the word ^'factaa " in the 
Journals of Convocation. But this must anyhow be an 
inaccurate entry ; for at that date no emendations could 
possibly be said to bave been " made by the House of 
Parliament" They could only have got as far as the 
Committpe of tbe Lords, and could not have come before 
Parliament at alL And secondly, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that a miaute and candid inspection of the Journals 
of both Houses of Parliament and of Convocation affords 
the strongest posRible presumptive evidence against aaj 
alteration having been made by the Lords, or proposed bj 
the above committee. 

The inquiry is, however, of no importance after all. It 
Qould only be important under the notion that great prin- 
ciples were at stake, and that a Constitutional precedent 
had b^en formed for the State overriding the Church in 
questions of doctiine or rubric. But even if Mr. Milton 
were right in his belief that the corrections of Convocation 
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It is enough to observe that the bdief at The com- 
pleteness of 

the time was, and ever since has been, that^^e^^a^ionai 

settlement. 

a definite agreement had been arrived at 

were revised in the House of Lords, and, so revised, were 
passed into law, it is admitted that this was done by a joint 
commattee of Peers and of Convocation, three bishops 
having plenary power from both Houses of Convocation to 
act in their behalf. Audit is a gratuitous assumption that 
the presence of the two bishops who actually attended was 
** only a form." They were perfectly able to hold their own ; 
and they found themselves associated on the Lords* com- 
mittee with eight other bi^hi^ : the prelates thus forming 
about a third of th^ whole body. Some at least of the 
eight would have supported them if they had found them- 
■elves overborne by the lay peers. At any rate, they wer« 
delegates from Convocation, with full power to act» and 
Iheir acts were ratified. This is ail with which we have 
to do. 

But, further, if we con8i<1er the enthusiasm of the 
House of Commons for the Church at this time, it \a in- 
conceivable that Convocation would have quietly submitted 
to any revision of their corrections, of a kind distasteful to 
themselves ; and thk is the hypothesis. They had only to 
raise a cry, and they would have found, if not a majority, 
at least a large minority, with them. But we find as a 
matter of fact, that Convocation makes no difficulty what- 
ever in accepting any alterations in their scheme, if there 
were such. The president informs both houses, that ** the 
book revised by them has been gratefully received by Par- 
liament." There is no debate. The House of Lords thanks 
them for their labour as if the work were all their own; 
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by Church and State together on the slight 
changes and restorations which were then 
made in the liturgy and rubrics. It was, 
perhaps, as near an approach to joint action 
between clergy and laity as has ever been 
found possible in any State, or even, it 
might be said, in any voluntary body of 
Churchmen. The form and method in 
which it was managed was, no doubt, 
chiefly due to Clarendon and Sheldon ; 
the spirit in which it was undertaken and 

and the House of Commons actually decides not to take 
the Prayer-book into consideration at all. Can we imagine 
they would have abstained from a debate if the Lords had 
already interfered, and that against Convocation ? 

In short, no argument whatever can be drawn from 
the alleged real or supposed exercise of power by the 
Lords. 

The story told by Kennet (Register, 643) on the authority 
of TenisoD, that Lord Clarendon himself altered an im- 
portant rubric, after the Prayer-book had " passed the two 
Houses," is of still less consequence than the foregoing. 
If true, it was but the correction of the carelessness of a 
scribe ; for, if he had inserted even the smallest and most 
unimportant word which had not been sanctioned by the 
Legislature, we should have heard enough of it during the 
next five years, when the eagle was being slowly pecked to 
death by the daws. 
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carried through can only be ascertained by 

reference to the proceedings in Parliament, 

a short account of which is here presented. 

The Convention Parliament, though no The Con- 
vention Par- 
authority on the actual settlement of the iiament re- 
fers Church 

Prayer-book, may be quoted for the eyi- '°^**e^ *<> 
dence it aflfords of the repugnance of 
Parliament to treat of doctrinal matters. 
The Presbyterians were largely represented 
in the Convention, and had great hopes of 
procuring some changes in the Prayer- 
book in favour of their views ; but at two 
different times, on each occasion of debate, 
it was decided "to refer the matter to the 
King and such divines as he should please 
to choose/' The different speakers either 
moved for a "National Synod,'* or to 
"leave the doctrinal part to a Synod." 
Mr. Peckham, whose speech may be taken 
as fairly representative of the feeling of 
the House, was " not for altering our re- 
ligion without proper judges of it as by 
a Synod, and urged the case of a trial in 

o 
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Westminster Hall, where the judges sent 
for a falconer to decide a dispute about a 
hawk, saying, " Cuilibet in arte sua /* and 
be tberefore "moved for a Synod in tbis 
case, lest, going fartber, tbey sbould be 
like little boys wbo, learning to swim, go 
out of tbeb reacb and are drowned."* 
Tbe famous Prynne — by tbis time taugbt 
many Constitutional lessons — ^reminded tbe 
House tbat " tbe determination of tbe 
Synod must be confirmed by tbe King 
and Parliament." 

Again, in tbe debate wbicb took place 
in tbis same Convention Parliament upon 
tbe King's Declaration of October 25, 
1660 (in wbicb be bad promised liberty 
of conscience), tbe Bill wbicb was brougbt 
in to accept and confirm tbe Declaration, 
tbougb really defeated by tbe management 
of tbe court itself, was cbiefly opposed on 
tbe ground tbat a Synod would soon be 
called to settle tbe matter. 

♦ Cobbett's " Pari. Hist." IV. 79. 
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*- - — 

The Convention was succeeded by the Method on 

which the 

most enthusiastic Parliament for Church Restoration 

(lovern- 

and King which, if we except those ofn^entpro- 

^ ceeded 

Queen Anne, ever sat at Westminster. 
Here, also, though differing in so many 
respects from its predecessor, we find the 
same repugnance to dealing with doctrinal 
matters. It would control, it would secure 
by its vote, the ancient Establishment, but 
everything should be done in a Constitu- 
tional manner. Accordingly, the great and 
final Settlement of 1662 proceeded on the 
complete and orderly method which Arch- 
bishop Wake describes as the " most described 
solemn, the most undoubtedly authorita- bishop 

Wake. 

tive way of transacting such matters, viz., 
when the King, designing any Constitution 
of a more than ordinary concern to the 
Church or realm, does for the more prudent 
establishment of it (1) by a select com- 
mittee prepare what he thinks needftd to 
propose to the Convocation concerning it ; 
then (2) has it examined and concluded 

G 2 
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there ; and (8) having reviewed it with his 
Privy Council and his learned counsel in 
the law, (4) finally refers it to his two 
Houses of Parliament, where, being also 
consented to and approved of, he (5), finally, 
himself subscribes to it, and makes it a 
part of the Statute Law of the realm. 
Thus has oar Common Prayer from time 
to time been settled, our Episcopal govern- 
ment and Ordinals been confirmed, and 
finally our Nine-and-thirty Articles been 
established." * 

As all these steps were distinctly ex- 
pressed in the message sent by Charles the 

Second to the House of Lords on February 
25, 1 661-2, t and as they were all punctually 

* ** Authority of Christian Princes over their Ecclesias- 
tical Synods/' edition of 1694. 

f The King's message may find a place in a note, Feb. 
25, 1661-2. " His Majesty having, according to his declara- 
tion of the 25th of October, 1660, granted bis commission 
under the Great Seal to several bishops, and other divines, 
to review the Book of Common Prayer, and to prepare 
such alterations and additions as they thought fit to offer : 
afterwards the Convocations of the clergy of both Provinces 
of Canterbury and York were by His Majesty called and as- 
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followed, we may well accept from Arch- 
bishop Wake this statement of Constitu- 

sembled, and ore now sitting. And His Majesty hath been 
pleased to authorize and require the presidents of the said 
Convocations, and other the bishops and clergy of the 
same, to review the said Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Book of the form and manner of making and conse- 
crating of bishops, priests, and deacons ; and that, after 
mature consideration, they should m ike such additions or 
alterations in the said Books respectively as to them should 
seem meet and convenient, and should exhibit and present 
the same to His Majesty in writing, for His Majesty's 
further consideration, allowance, and confirmation. Since 
which time, upon full and mature deliberation, they, the 
said presidents, bishops, and clergy of both Provinces have 
accordingly feviewed the said Books, and have made, ex- 
hibited, and presented to His Majesty in writing some 
alterations which they think fit to be inserted in the same, 
and some additional prayers to the said Book of Common 
Prayer to be used upon proper and emergent occasions. 

All which His Majesty having duly considered, doth, 
with the advice of his Council, fully approve and allow the 
same ; and doth recommend it to the House of Peers, that 
the said Books of Common Prayer and of the form of 
admission and consecration of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
with those alterations and additions, be the Book which, in 
and by the intended Act of Uniformity, shall be appointed 
to be used by all that officiate in all cathedral churches, 
and chapels, and in all chapels of colleges and halls in 
both the Universities, and the Colleges of Eton and Win- 
chester, and in all parish churches and chapels within the 
dominion of England, dominion of Wales, and town of 
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tional law ; . but we are not bound to accept 
certain ultra-monarchical statements occur- 
ring in other portions of the work, which 
doubtless owe their origin to the violent 
' party warfare raging at the moment, and 
which the Archbishop's later and much 
more famous work on " The State of the 
Church " materially modifies. 
Proceedings Of the actual debates which took place 
House of on this occasion we have no record, but 
we have in the Journals of the House of 
Commons a curious confirmation of the 
view which it had expressed on former 
occasions. When the Amendments in the 
Book of Common Prayer, made by Convo- 
cation, were sent down to the House of 
Commons from the House of Lords, the 
question was at once raised whether these 
Amendments of Convocation should be 
considered or not. This question arose, 

Berwick- upon-Tweed, and by aU that make and consecrate 
bishops, priests, and deacons in any of the said places, 
under such sanctions and penalties as the Parliament shall 
think fit." — Joumalt of the Howe of Lords. 
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says Cardwell, out of the jealousy of 
the Commons as to the " preference 
given to the corrected Book of Common 
Prayer over the edition of 1604," 
they "suspecting that some differences 
might have been introduced between the 
two periods when the books were respec- 
tively printed ; " for the book in which the 
corrections were made was that of 1636, 
when Laud was Primate.* It was probably 
also well known that the extreme rapidity 
with which Convocation had proceeded 
in making their alterations was due to 
their having grounded them upon a 
book already corrected by Sancrofb under 
the direction of bishops Cosins and Wren, 
whose opinions were notorious.! 

The result had a twofold significance. 
On the one hand a narrow majority of six 
decided against considering the Amendments 
which had been made by Convocation; 
on the other, the House affirmed without a 

* Hist of Conferences, p. 878. f Ibid. pp. 388-390. 
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division that " they might, by the Order of 
this House, have been debated/'* The 
House was jealous of making a precedent 
which might be used at any future time 
against their right to interfere in defence 
of the Establishment ; but it preferred, on 
this occasion, and on the whole, to leave 
the matter in the hands of the King, his 
Council, and Convocation. Even had the 
temper of the House been different, it might 
well, with fifty or sixty avowed Noncon- 
formists among its members, have shrunk 
at this moment from the discussion of such 
matters. As a matter of fact, it confined 
itself to the consideration of the political 
questions arising out of the Bill for Uni- 
formity to which the amended Book of 
Common Prayer was attached. On such 
points neither House thought of con- 
sulting Convocation. 

And so the great Settlement of the 
worship of the Church of England was 

* Journals of the House of Commons, Ap. 16, 1662. 
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once more, and for the last time, " authori- 
tatively " made. 

A little later in the same year, Parlia- 
mefit gave another instance of its deference 
to Convocation, when a " Proviso for heing 
uncovered and for using reverent gestures 
at Divine Service," was twice read in the 
House of Commons, but proceeded no 
farther. Convocation was recommended by 
both Houses "to prepare some canon or 
rule for that purpose, to be humbly pre- 
sented unto His Majesty for his assent." 
Convocation considered the message, and 
re-enacted the Eighteenth Canon " with 
some alterations and emendations."* 

Some years later a large section of the Debates in 

the House 

House of Commons repented of their facility, of Commons 

on Compre- 

In 1667-8 a vigorous effort was made to iiension, in 

1667—8. 

carry through the King's design of " unit- 
ing His Majesty's Protestant subjects." 
The celebrated Waller's speech seems to 

K Acts and proceedings in Convocation, May 12, 1662 ; 
quoted in Cardwell's " Synodalia," vol. II. 672. 
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refer to the great Settlement of 1662. He 
" stands up to prevent the heat that always 
attends debates concerning religion. If 
proposals are to be made to the House [by 
the Dissenters for reconciliation], they will 
hinder the King's business, now we are 
ready to part. For the Convocation to 
consider of it, [it is] not proper for them, 
but absolutely exclusive; for when they 
altered the Book of Common Prayer from 
what came from us we allowed it not.* 
Their business is in puris spiritualibus ; it 
is our business to fence about and wall re- 
ligion, not theirs." Tor his part, he would 
not have the Church of England, like the 
elder brother of the Ottoman family, 
strangle all the younger brothers. 

Sir Charles Wheeler, a strong Church- 
man, " with a great kindness for the Pres- 

« 

* This is a difficult passage. If properly reported, it 
seems to point to some attempt of Convocation to alter 
the 1 evised Prajer-book of 1662 ; but there is no record 
of such an attempt in the Journals of Conyooation or of 
Parliament. 
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byterians/' thought that ' if they aimed at 
nothing further than " reducing things to 
the first four General Councils," he would 
have a committee appointed "by us and 
the Lords, to consult with both Houses of 
Convocation, and hoped by that to bring 
in many Papists also." 

Sir Thomas Littleton, the future Speaker, 
who at this time carried great weight in 
the House, spoke as follows: "All along 
Qaeen Elizabeth's, King James's, and King 
Charles's times, whenever any of these 
points were disputed, at degree of Doctor, 
all the points were regulated by Convoca- 
tion [of the University], and then the 
current of the Church ran the Calvinist 
way. Besides, at the Synod of Dort — So 
long as the Church was true to herself 
the Nonconformists never hurt the Church ; 
but as soon as innovation and alteration 
came in by the Churchmen [clergy], and 
they favourites with the Crown, the Church 
declined. In ceremonies we have much 
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alteration ; the Communion Table set altar- 
manner,* whereas it ought to be in the 
body of the Church, that the guests might 
come to the Table, and the second Service 
might be the better heard. No canon for 
the bowing to the altar, or, if any, quite 
laid aside. Now if new ceremonies have 
been made, besides putting the tapers on 
(the Communion Table), if private persons 
have dared to intrude these things, against 
law, where will be the end? And none 

* This passage seems to show that the custom of placing 
the Holy Tahle altar-wise, or " altar-manner," which had 
obtained largely under Laud's auspices before the Great 
Rebellion, was not legalized at the Restoration, and was 
considered illegal in 1667. An alteration of the fourth 
rubric before the Communion Service, in order to allow 
the Table to be placed altar-wise, and to make the 
Eastward position of the celebrant optional, had been 
attempted in 1661 by some party, probably by one or 
other House of Convocation; but it failed, and the 
rubric had been left exactly as before, and as we now have 
it. Yet we see that custom was already settling the ques- 
tion of the position of the Holy Table ; not so the Eastward 
position of the celebrant, which Sir Thomas would have 
been sure to mention, as also the Vestments, if they had 
been worn. 
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but such as will comply with this innovation 
shall have any preferment ; and as this way 
has once ruined the Church, he hopes the 
Parliament will not countenance the doing 
of it again. King Edward and Queen 
Elizabeth prepared all things before they 
came to the Parliament. Would have the 
King applied to to give us some subject- 
matter to work upon." 

And again, the same Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, in the adjourned debate : " It is dan- 
gerous to make laws too big to be executed, 
although some over-forward men may exe- 
cute them. The Churchmen [clergy] are 
arrived at that pass as to bring in what 
ceremonies they please, though they lie 
under suspicion of Popery ; and that others 
must conform to these innovations." 

Mr. Coventry : — " Here is one side 
against bishops, and other against the 
silenced ministers; between them both I 
fear we shall have no religion. The King 
bids us in his speech do it, and we send 
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it to the King to do it." He would have 
the "Committee for Eeligion revived, to 
receive what shall be proposed " — a sugges- 
tion which found some support. But Sir 
John Goodrich, Sir John Birkenhead, and 
Sir John Northcote, representatives of the 
dominant Church party, pronounced for 
Convocation. In the end the question 
was put thus : " That His Majesty be 
desired to send for such persons as he 
shall think fit, to make proposals to him, 
in order to uniting of His Majesty's 
Protestant subjects." It was lost by 176 
to 70; and nothing whatever was done.* 
The secret of this large majority against 
Reasons Tolcratiou is not to be found, as so often 

why the 

movement assertcd, in the mere unreasoning, narrow 

failed. 

Churchmanship of the House, but (though 
it does not indeed appear in the report of 
this debate) in the well-founded distrust 
entertained of Charles and his brother on 

• Cobbett's " Pari. Hist" IV. 413-421 ; Grey's " De- 
bates," I. 110-132. 
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the side of Romanism. This has been 
abeady noticed. It was this which em- 
bittered the whole policy of the reign both 
in Church and State, broke up every eflFort 
at compromise with the Dissenters, forced 
even the Dissenters themselves into uniting 
with the Church to pass the very Test Act 
by which they were excluded from office, 
and, justified as it was before long by the 
perversion of both the Eoyal brothers to 
Romanism, brought on the Revolution. If 
the state of schism under which we now 
suffer is due in the main to the violent 
action of the Laudian party in the first 
Stuart period, that it was never healed 
when reconciliation seemed possible is due 
to the Romish sympathies of the restored 
House. This is indeed a commonplace 
of history. 

From a survey of the foregoing proceed- Constitu- 

, , , , tional re- 

mgs — and it is these alone which throw any suits. 
light on the question in hand, since the 
Test, Conventicle, and similar Acts, like the 
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political part of the Act for Uniformity, 
were matters for Parliament alone — we 
cannot fail to perceive — 

1 . That the Parliaments of the Eestora- 
tion period, though there were Papist Peers 
and Nonconformist Members of the House 
of Commons, entertained no doubt about 
their duty to protect the Established Church 
of England, to watch narrowly any diver- 
gence from the law, and to control any 
special action which might proceed from 
the Crown. 

2. Neither did Parliament assume to act 
in any matter touching the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church without the clergy. 
Just as the Presbyterian majority in the 
Convention made itself felt by the demand 
for a National Synod, and ended by leaving 
the matter of religion to the " King and 
such divines as he should please to choose/' 
so the Churchmen of the second Parlia- 
ment received the report of Convocation 
on the changes in the Prayer-book, only as 
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a matter for their assent or dissent. On 
the other hand, they dealt with Church ques- 
tions, which were not in puris spiritutdidus, 
independently ; and they declined to hand 
over such a measure as that of a " Com- 
prehension" to either King or Convoca- 
tion, preferring to keep things as they 
were. 

3. There was a steady resolution, from 
beginning to end, not to permit doctrinal 
discussions in Parliament. 

In all these points, making allowance for 
the difference of the times, the Parliaments 
of Charles the Second are substantially at 
one with those of James the First and 
Charles the First; we may even say that 
their position was identical with that 
claimed by the Parliaments of Elizabeth. 
It is difficult to imagine a severer test of 
principles than that they should remain the 
same in the midst of such immense diver- 
sities of circumstance. 

The notices of this period may be con- 

H 
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eluded with the words of Lord Keeper 
Finch, who, addressing Parliament on 
the solemn occasion of the opening of 
the Session of 1675, summed up its 
position not unfairly : " When,'\ said he, 
"we consider religion in Parliament, we 
are supposed to consider it as a Parliament 
should do, and as Parliaments in all ages 
have done, that is, as a part of our laws — a 
part, and a necessary part of our Govern- 
ment; for as it works upon the conscience, 
as it is an inward principle of divine life 
by which good men do govern all their 
actions, the State hath nothing to do with 
it ; it is a thing which belongs to another 
kind of commission than that by which 
we sit here/'* 

• Cobbett's " ParL Hist" IV. 674, 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH AFTER THE 

REVOLUTION. 

We have been led, ia searching for the Constitu- 

tional pre- 

relations of Parliament to the Church, cedents at 

the Reyoiu- 

through three stages, the Tudor Dictator- *^°^- 
ship, the early Stuart period, and that of 
the Restoration. In the last of these, 
Parliament had assumed its modern posi- 
tion of a mixed body, the far larger pro- 
portion consisting of members of the 
Church of England. Did any change 
take place in the fourth and last stage of 
our inquiry, from the Revolution to the 
death of Queen Anne, under the influences 
which produced the Toleration Act, and in 
consequence of the concord which appeared 
to exist, on this point at least, between 
King William and his Parliament? No 
" Arminianism," no " Popery," enshrined in 

H 2 
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high places, was now goading the people 
to madness. The pressure was removed. 
Wliat did these Parliaments say and do in 
reference to the Church ? 

Let us examine the debates on the Coro- 
nation Oath, which immediately followed 
on the Revolution, and, next, the action of 
Parliament upon the King's scheme of 
Comprehension. 
Debates in On the first of thcse occasions, the de- 

the House 

of Commons bate tumcd upon the question whether the 
Oath^*^^'^ Coronation Oath should expressly state 
that the King and Parliament might make 
those future changes in the Establishment 
which William was contemplating, or not ; 
whether he was to swear to "maintain the 
Protestant reformed religion as by law 
established," or " as shall be by law estab- 
lished." It was decided against the latter 
alternative by no large majority, — by 18S 
to 149, — after a long debate, which offers 
some interesting points for our notice.* 

* Cobbett's " Pari. Hist.," V. 199-206. 
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One of its chief features was the em- 
phasis with which the speakers insisted on 
the difference between dealing with the 
doctrine, and dealing with the discipline, 
of the Church. Doctrinal matters were 
beyond the province of Parliament; not 
so discipline; by which was meant gene- 
rally, discipline as to observance of cere- 
monies. 

" If the doctrine," said Mr. Hampden, 
"be established by law, it may be over- 
thrown by law again ; I hope it is on a 
better foundation than men can make by 
law. It is by the law of God; but as 
for the ceremonies, they are by the law 
of England. Parliaments have changed 
many things in the discipline of the 
Church." 

" Every minute ceremony," said Sir 
Thomas Littleton, " is established by Act 
of Parliament, because they would not 
leave it to the Church [the clergy] to 
return us to our former errors again.' 



»> 
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" I would not liave it," said Mr. Ettrick, 
" extend to the essential part of religion, 
but to ceremonies only/' 

Mr. Finch objected to the mention of 
any future change, because "it was as if 
there were another Protestant religion to 
be established by law, as if there was in- 
tended a new doctrine as well as a new 
discipline/' 

The celebrated Somers, on the other 
hand, would insert the words "shall be 
established by law ;" or, rather, he pleaded 
for the word "may/* 

Sir Henry Goodrich agreed with him ;— 
" Let us not impose such a hardship upon 
the King [as to refuse the words " shall 
be "J, especially when we do all intend a 
Comprehension ; " whereas Godolphin and 
Sir Thomas Clarges, like Finch, feared 
*' men would think we are about to alter 
the whole religion, the true Protestant 
religion established by law/' 

The House was, in fact, as Goodrich 
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said, favourable to some such liberty in The ail- 
ment 

the matter of the ceremonies of the^'^j^P"'® 

yailed. 

Church, as had often been suggested, and 
nearly carried; but were still more afraid 
of touching the Establishment itself by 
so doing. The argument which prevailed 
seems to have been this : " There is no 
doubt that the power to deal with cere- 
monies already exists in the Legislature— 
(and their conduct a few days later shows 
that they did not mean the Legislature 
acting independently of Convocation) : it is 
unwise to express it in any vague and 
uncertain manner as to the future. It 
will be time enough to act when we have 
made up our minds what to do." 

The same reasoning procured the with- 
drawal of the Proviso, which was proposed 
on the Third Reading of the Act for 
Establishing the Coronation Oath. It was 
in these terms : '•' Provided always, and 
be it hereby declared, that no clause in 
this Act shall be understood so to bind 
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the Kings and Queens of this realm as 
to prevent their giving their Eoyal assent 
to any Bill which shall be at any time 
oflfered by the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament for the taking 
away or altering any form or ceremony 
in the Established Church, so as the 
doctrine of the said Church, a public 
liturgy, and the Episcopal government 
of it be preserved."* 
Importance This Proviso was held to create more 
nation difficulties than it solved. Some powerful 

Oath. 

speeches were made in its favour, but it 
did not go to a division. The Oath^ in 
short, finally remained as at this day, — 
the Oath of Parliament and people as well 
as of the Sovereign, — for though taken by 
the one, it is imposed by the other ; and 
its terms are a most deliberately prepared 
portion of the great Settlement under 
which we now exist as a nation : — " Will 
you, to the utmost of your power, main- 

* Cobbett's "Pari. Hist" V. 208. 
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tain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel and the Protestant re- 
fonned religion as by law established? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops 
and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, * 
all such privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them or any of them ? " 
A. "All this I promise to do." Then 
the King or Queen, laying his or her 
hand upon the Gospels, shall say, — 
" The things which I have herebefore 
promised, I will perform and keep, so 
help me God." 



William was soon given to understand What *Ji« 

° ^ Oath 

what the Oath meant, in the mind of "*®*'^*- 
Parliament. To his repeated messages 
on the subject of "uniting his Protestant 
subjects," both Houses, a week after the 
Coronation, replied by an Address thank- 
ing him for his promise " to maintain the 
Church of England, established by law," 
and praying that " according to the 
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ancient practice and usage of this king- 
dom in time of Parliament, your Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to issue forth 
your writs, as soon as conveniently may 
Convoca- be, for calling a Convocation of the clergy 

tion was to ^ 

be sura- " Qf ^ij^ig kingdom to be advised with in 

moned. ° 

ecclesiastical matters; assuring your Ma- 
jesty it is our intention forthwith to 
proceed to the consideration of giving 
ease to Protestant Dissenters." 

To this the King replied, — " I do hope 
the ease you design to Dissenters will con- 
tribute very much to the establishment of 
this Church ; which, therefore, I do ear- 
nestly recommend to you, that the occasions 
of differences and mutual animosities may 
be removed ; and as soon as conveniently 
mav be, I will summon a Convocation." 
William the William was as good as his word. He 

Third ac- ^ 

cepts the \jqq^ the advice of Tillotson in the matter, 

expIaDa- ' 

^^- of Tillotson, the fartheet of all men re- 
moved from being a High Churchman, and 
yet with his clear, capable mii)d distinctly 
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made up on that point. It was not Con- 
stitutional to deal even with discipline, 
with ceremonies, without the clergy. 
Once more Clergy, Lords, and Commons, 
with the King, at their head, were agreed 
as to the method of rearranging ecclesias- 
tical aflfairs. The model of the reigns of 
Edward the Sixth, and Charles the Second, 
of the first Eeformation, and the Restora- 
tion, was once more accepted. 

Why the Scheme of Comprehension fell 
through after all, in spite of these favour- 
ing gales, why all the apparatus of the 
Commission to bishops and divines, and 
the Letters of Business to Convocation 
ended in talk, does not properly fall 
within our scope ; and yet the account of 
the scheme which Archbishop Wake gave 
some years afterwards to the House of 
Lords is so little known, that it may be 
well to present an extract from his speech. 

Eeferring to the labours of Archbishop -Arch- 

bishop 

Sancroft andj his friends towards the^*^®'^*®- 
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countof the close of James the Second's reign, the 

attempt at 

aCompre- Bishop of Lincoln (as Wake then was), 
?*l^;^u says:— r" The scheme was laid out, and 

Archbishop •• ' 

and^hifEDf- ^^® several parts of it were committed, 

^*^ not only with the approbation but by the 

direction of that great prelate, to such 

of our divines as were thought the most 

proper to be entrusted with it 

The design was this : to improve and, if 
possible, to enforce our discipline ; to re- 
view and enlarge our liturgy by correcting 
of some things, by adding of others ; and 
if it should be thought advisable by autho- 
rity, when this matter should come to be 
legally considered, first in Convocation, then 
in Parliament, by leaving some few cere- 
monies, confessed to be indifierent in their 
natures, as indifferent in their usage, so as 
not to be necessarily observed by those 
who made a scruple of them ; until they 
should be able to overcome either their 
weaknesses or prejudices, and be willing 
to comply with them. How far this good 
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design was not only known to, but ap- 
proved of by the other fathers of our 
Church, that famous Petition, for which 
seven of them were sent to the Tower, and 
which contributed so much to our deli- 
verance, may sujQSce to show. The willing- 
ness they there declared of coming to such 
a temper as should be thought fit with the 
Dissenters, when that matter should be con- 
sidered and settled in Parliament and Con- 
vocation, manifestly referred to what was 
then known to several, if not all, of the 
subscribers, to have been at that very time 
under deliberation." 

And the Bishop proceeded to quote 
another authoritative statement made at 
the time : — " No alteration that I know of 
is intended but in things declared to be 
alterable by the Church itself. And if 
things alterable be altered on the grounds 
of prudence and charity, and things defec- 
tive be supplied, and things abused be 
restored to their proper use, and things 
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of a more ordinary composition revised and 
improved, whilst the government, doctrine, 
and worship of the Church remain entire in 
all the substantial parts of them, we have all 
reason to believe that this will be so far from 
injuring the Church, that, on the contrary, it 
shall receive a very great benefit by it." 

" I hope," continued the Bishop, " it will 
not be thought any crime for the bishops and 
clergy of our Church to be willing to en- 
large its communion by any methods which 
may be likely to gain others, and yet not 
injurQ our own Establishment. But to 
satisfy your Lordships that nothing could 
have been designed to the detriment of the 
Church, be pleased further to consider here, 
what was thus at first projected in private 
by select persons, and in a difficult time, 
when no countenance was to be expected 
from authority to any such purpose, was 
afterwards, if ever, to have been brought 
to maturity. No sooner were their late 
Majesties, of glorious memory, seated in 
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their thrones, but this design was openly 
espoused by them. A Commission was 
issued under the Great Seal of England, to 
a large number of bishops and other emi- 
nent divines, to meet together and consider 
of these matters. What they did, not 
having had the honour to be one of them, 
I shall not presume to say ; this we know, 
whatsoever they did, it was to have been 
carried on from them to the two Convoca- 
tions of Canterbuiy and York ; and after it 
had passed their approbations, it was finally 
to have been laid before the two Houses of 
Parliament, and so to have gone on to the 
Koyal assent. This, my Lords, was the 
course through which all that was designed or 
should have been done in this matter, must 
have passed ; and I am persuaded nothing 
very injurious to our Church and welfare 
will ever be able to pass through all these." * 
There were many reasons for the Mure 
of this well-meant scheme of Comprehen- 

* Cobbett's '• Pari. Hist" VI. 862-4. 
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Reasons for sion, which woTild probably not have been 

its &ilare 

as to the Open to all the objections urged against more 

Nonjurors 

andDis- violent schemes. The most important of 

senters. -*- 

these reasons was the imminent danger of 
the Non-juring schism attaining such pro- 
portions as to break up the whole Church. 
The Jacobite frenzy was increasing every 
moment in intensity. The cause of the 
Revolution was at stake. 

It is also pretty certain that the Dissen- 
ters themselves were not hearty in desiring 
readmission to the Church ; and the Tolera- 
tion Act had removed the feeling, which 
had been widely entertained, that they had 
a grievance.* 

The Parliamentary debates of the time 
suggest a further reason, viz., a fatal 
lukewarmness on the part of the leading 
laity of the Church, when they found they 
were excluded from the Commission which 
William was advised to issue for the pre- 
paration of the business. 

* Caxdwell's " Conferences," p. 421. 
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The Bin of Comprelieiision had been The laity 

'' also not re- 

first taken in hand by the House of Com- presented 

•' on the Com- 

mons on April 1, 1689, and had gone up°^^°^- 

to the House of Lords. It was there pro- 
posed that the Commission to be given out 
by the King to bishops and others of the 
clergy, should include laymen. The House 
of Lords, after a debate, divided equally on 
the question ; and so the proposal fell to 
the ground. But the strong feeling enter- 
tained in the House is shown by the 
Protests of certain peers, which are very 
instructive. One clause of the first Protest 
complains that a commission restrained to 
the clergy, " carries a dangerous supposi- 
tion with it, as if the laity were not a part 
of the Church, nor had any power to 
meddle in matters of religion ; a suppo- 
sition directly opposite to the Constitution 
of Church and State'* Another Protest as- 
serts that ** it is contrary to three Statutes 
made in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and one of Edward the Sixth, which em- 

I 
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powers thirty-two Commissioners to alter 
the Canon and Ecclesiastical Laws, whereof 
sixteen to be of the laity, and sixteen of 
the clergy."* 

This was the last concerted attempt of 
King and Parliament, bishops and clergy, 
to deal with the Prayer-book, the great 
bond of the Established Church. When 
Convocation met again towards the end of 
William's reign, and during its regular 
sessions throughout Queen Anne's reign, it 
was occupied with other matters. We have 
virtually come to an end of any available 
illustrations of the Constitutional relations 
of Parliament to the Church. The ques- 
tion of any further change in Church ritual 
having been settled in the negative at the 
great crisis of the Eevolution, no subse- 
quent discussions of any practical impor- 
tance would seem to have taken place, till 
the revival of Convocation in our own day. 

Parliament, in the eighteenth century, 

* Cobbett's " Pari. Hist." V. 214, 
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had, indeed, to deal with certain petitions 
for relaxation in the matter of Subscription 
from a few persons who disagreed with the 
Church formularies; but it showed them 
little favour. The statm quo was unhesi- 
tatingly preserved. No Constitutional facts 
can be gleaned from the debates. 

The tone in this respect had been de- Q^^en 

Anne's Far- 

liberately set by the Parliament of 1707,^^*°'«'»^ 
which did all that Parliament could do to 
prevent, not only any present, but any 
future change. Alarmed at the accession 
of strength which the Union with Scotland 
was about to bring to the Presbyterian in- 
terest, it passed an "Act for securing the 
Church of England as by law established," 
which declared that all "Acts of Parliament 
now in force for the establishment and pre- 
servation of the Church of England and 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment thereof, shall remain and be in 
full force for ever." This was to be a 
" fundamental and essential part " of the 

I 2 
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Union ; and it is so recited in the Act of 
Union.* 

* Extract from the Act of Union, 5 Anne, c. 8 : '* Where- 
as it is reasonable and necessary that the true Protestant 
Beligion professed and established by law in the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
goyemment thereof should be effectually and unalterably 
secured; be it enacted .... that an Act made in the 
thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory, 
intituled ' An Act for the Ministers of the Church to be of 
sound religion,' and also another Act made in the thirteenth 
year of the late King Charles the Second, intituled * An 
Act for the uniformity of the public prayers and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, 
and for establishing the form of making, ordering and 
consecrating bishops, priests and deacons in the Church 
ot England,' .... and all and singular other Acts of 
Parliament now in force for the establishment and pre- 
servation of the Church of England and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, shall remain 
and be in full force for ever .... every ,'Eing or Queen 
succeeding to the Royal government of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, at his or her Coronation, shall in the pre- 
sence of all persons who shall be attending, assisting, or 
otherwise then and there present, take and subscribe an 
Oath to maintain aud preserve inviolably the said settle- 
ment of the Church of England, and the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and govemmeot thereof, as by law established. 
.... This Act shall for ever be holden and adjudged to 
be a fundamental and essential part of any Treaty of 
Union to be concluded between the said two kingdoms " 
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This solemn veto upon any future inter- 
ference with the Establishment, incorporated 
with the greatest National Settlement made 
since the Revolution, was taken by many 
Dissenters to be final and conclusive 
against any reconciliation between them 
and the Church; and it has been held 
within the Church itself to preclude the 
Parliaments of to-day from all power of 
dealing with the Establishment in any way. 
But, to say nothing of the obvious fact 
that Parliaments can always reverse their 
own decisions if they please, it cannot be 
denied, that many " Acts for the preserva- 
tion of the Church of England" have 
already been at various times repealed* 
The question was, indeed, set at rest once 
and for ever by Burke, in a speech in 
Parliament (1772). On this occasion he 
conclusively proved that the above clauses 
in the Act of Union were never intended 
to '' disable the Legislature from executing 
its own functions, to prevent it from 
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making any further laws, however wanted, 
and that, too, on the most interesting sub- 
ject that belongs to human society."* 

It is more to the purpose to observe, that 
before the " closing of the Golden Book " 
— so to speak — a large body of Constitu- 
tional precedent had been formed and 
stored up, of which the before-mentioned 
sketch has contained but the barest outline. 
To that body of precedent modern legisla- 
tion, if professing to be Constitutional, is 
bound to conform, at least in general 
principles. 
Recapituia- To recapitulate: — we have seen the 

tion. *• 

English people, led by the Keforming 
clergy — a decided minority no doubt — 
throwing off the Papal yoke under the 
TheTudors. headship of the early Tudors, and trusting 
Elizabeth as a Dictator in that fearful con- 
flict with the Papist powers which followed 
upon the breach with Rome. Under this 
Dictatorship, as under all Dictatorships, the 

* Works, X. 1, edition of 1812. 
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noticeable point was the suspension of the 
ancient popular rights both in Church and 
State. The Sovereign, assisted by the 
Primate and by the Council, is the imme- 
diate depository of power, a power wielded 
temporarily and exceptionally for the good 
of all. Yet, like all other great changes 
in EngUsh history, the process by which, 
even then, the Eeformation of the Church 
is established, is so gradual, so accordant 
with the long and glorious past, that the 
continuity of the Church is never broken. 

The maiority of the clergy, rudely andTheEsta- 
violently called upon by Henry the Eighth 
to face a state of things so dijQTerent from 
that under which they were ordained, have 
to bend to circumstances, yet not to give 
up a single essential truth. They gradu- 
ally come round with the nation. Clergy, 
Lords, and Commons concur with the 
Sovereign in the change of worship and dis- 
cipline, and in the restoration of the doc- 
trine of the Church to its primitive purity. 
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The failure of a complete assent at one 
stage of the progress is compensated by 
acceptance at another. The compact 
between the Estates is sealed with blood 
— ^the blood of the Marian martyrs. The 
Establishment receives strength a thou- 
sandfold when restored at the hands of 
Elizabeth. Nearly the whole of the clergy 
rally round her at her call. It is recom- 
mended to the acceptance of the people by 
its connection with her brilliant success at 
home and abroad ; the learning, the wit, 
the wisdom and piety of the Golden Age 
of England were concentrated in its service. 
To that Establishment, embodied in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and authorita- 
tively based on the Bible, after ages, with 
one consent, looked back as their standard 
— the standard from which there was to be 
no departure* 
TheStuarts. It is a departure from the Establishment 
of which the nation complains in the days 
of James the First and his unfortunate 
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son. It also finds the temporary Dictator- 
ship — ^too long sufiered to prevail during 
the glorious old age of the great Queen — 
claimed by her successors as an indefea- 
sible part of the Constitution ; and those 
successors are supported by a large section 
of the clergy on principles subversive of 
the laws. The people protest, they 
threaten. Their representatives in Parlia- 
ment proclaim themselves the guardians 
of the Establishment. The ecclesiastical 
struggle marches hand in hand with the 
growing quarrel over the other claims of 
the King's supposed prerogative. All 
parties rush into extreme and violent 
courses. The clashing of " Boot and 
Branch " with '* Thorough '* ends — it cannot 
but end — in Civil War. For thirty-one 
years all that we know by the name of 
the Constitution is suspended. 

The "Great Kebellion" settled for ever The Great 
one great principle among others, viz., that 
the Sovereign and the clergy cannot act 
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in ecclesiastical matters independently of 
Parliament. It left also its indelible mark 
in the wholesale separation of the sects 
from the Church. 
The Res- With the Ecstoration returns the Estab- 

toration. 

lishment of Edward and Elizabeth, but no 
longer burdened with the Sovereign's claim 
to the Tudor autocracy. This time King 
and Parliament, bishops and clergy, once 
more concur in the resettlement; but no 
doubt hangs over the full completeness of 
the share taken in it by the clergy ; no 
sovereign Dictatorship interferes with the 
free action of the people's representatives. 
As we watch the further proceedings of 
Parliament during the reign of Charles 
the Second, and study the debates of the 
House of Commons, we observe that these 
principles have taken root. They are no 
mere product of temporary excitement, or 
of a reactionary loyalty to Church and 
King, 
tion^*^^'" Still more marked is the empire of these 
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principles at the crisis of the Eevolution. 
While asserting its power to deal with the 
ritual of the Church, Parliament would not 
act without Convocation, nor would it suflfer 
any question of change of doctrine to be so 
much as entertained. The Convocation of 
the clergy assumed once more its Constitu- 
tional place. The Establishment, thus saved, 
thus reasserted, thus protected, was placed, in 
the reign of Anne, beyond reach, as it was Q^een 

Anne. 

thought, of any future interference. Since 
that day, at any rate till our own time, the 
country has not been called upon to deal 
with any questions of resettlement. 

Enough has been adduced to prove that. Conclusion 

^ of historical 

since the Reformation was eflfected, as it has summary, 
never been admitted that the clergy, with 
or without the Sovereign, have any exclusive 
right to deal with the affairs of the Church, 
so Parliament has not entertained any ques- 
tions of doctrine or ceremony without refe- 
rence to the clergy. It has simply asserted 
its claim to protect what had been established 
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by general consent at the Beformation. Ex- 
ceptions have occurred. They have been 
those of a Dictatorship, temporarily accepted 
as a necessity, then suffered under protest, 
or actively opposed ; and of that convulsive 
struggle, during which law was suspended, 
which we know by the name of the " Great 
Eebellion." They prove the rule. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH IN THE 

PRESENT DAY. 

The preceding sketch may enable us to hold 
together in our grasp the general Constitu- 
tional principles which have, in past times, 
guided the relations of Parliament to the 
Established Church. A few words must be 
added in conclusion in order to connect that 
past with the present. 

The changes which have taken place Modem 
since Queen Anne's reign have been not aggerated. 
unfrequently exaggerated. Considerable 
as they are, they are far less in practice 
than in theory. The Church of England 
has lost its theoretical co-extensiveness with 
the nation (which, indeed, was at no time 
an absolute fact), by the abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the abolition of 
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Church-rates, and other barriers raised in 
the course of ages for its protection. But 
it has far more than made up in other and 
better ways for the supposed loss. Its 
machinery, if one may use the expression, — 
its Episcopate, cathedrals, clergy, churches, 
schools, missions, institutions of all kinds 
— has been so much extended and improved 
as to be gradually, but surely, overtaking 
the neglects of past years. Its organiza- 
tion is approaching completion. The 
country still, by an immense majority, ex- 
tending far beyond the bounds of the 
Church itself, approves of the Establish- 
ment. Practically, in spite of the schisms 
which have taken place, it is still the 
National Church. The tenacity with which 
its roots have intertwined themselves with 
the national life is all the more evinced by 
the failure of every effort which is made to 
pluck them up. 

Parliament, again, has undergone serious 
changes since the seventeenth century, 
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in consequence of the admission of Boman 
Catholics and Jews into the House of Com- 
mons. But, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
portion of Non-Churchmen to Churchmen 
in that House is not much greater in the 
modern House of 658 members than it was 
in the old one of 500 members. It may 
now be roughly reckoned at a fifth or 
sixth ; it was then about a ninth or tenth. 
And it must be admitted that there is a 
greater tendency in Parliament to treat 
questions bearing on the Church with intel- 
ligence and respect than at many other 
periods of our history. 

There is, then, no reason whatever why 
the general principles of the past should 
not be accepted in the present day. What 
was the Constitution then, is the Constitu- 
tion now. 

But though the general principles re- 
main unchanged — though the relations of 
Sovereign and Parliament, Church and 
people, involve just the same general treat- 
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ment of one another as of old — we must 
look facts in the face, and inquire whether 
the circumstances of the day do not demand 
some readjustment, some improvement in 
the organization and methods by which 
joint action between Church and State is 
to be effected. 
YetConvo- In consequeucc of the abeyance of Con- 

cation does 

not com- vocation for nearly a century and a half, — 

mand con- 
fidence, under circumstances which do not here 

claim our attention, — while during the 
same period the population has so greatly 
multiplied, and the political growth of the 
country in all directions been so largely 
developed, it has been found impossible to 
place this clerical assembly, only recently 
revived, in the same position towards Par- 
liament and the people as it held in earlier 
times. This is the conclusion at which 
even the most zealous and best-informed 
Churchmen seem, after twenty years' ex- 
perience, to have arrived. Even if Con- 
vocation had already received the too long 
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delayed permission to reform itself so as to 
become a properly representative body, the 
same result, or nearly the same, would pro- 
bably have been exhibited. It is not easy 
to overtake the lapse of ages, to fill up a 
gulf of this kind, to repair a breach of con- 
tinuity so prolonged as this. And while, 
on the one hand, great ability, moderation, 
and good sense have been shown by very 
many members of Convocation, yet there is 
much that has been repulsive, much that 
destroys confidence and respect, in the wordy 
debates, the circuitous forms, and tedious 
delays, the gasps and jerks, inseparable, 
perhaps, from recovery after a long-sus- 
pended animation. 

And Parliament, for its part — ^though its Nor is Par- 
obligation to see the laws of the Establish- fitted for 

theological 

ment obeyed, and to protect it from innova- discassions. 
tions within the body, or injury from with- 
out, remains the same as ever — is certainly 
not more fitted for the discussion of theo- 
logical matters than of old. 

K 
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The dictum of Lord North has not, per- 
haps, lost much of its point. That witty- 
Premier, who understood Parliament as 
well as most men, declared, on the occasion 
of the debate on the Feathers Tavern 
Petition, that " some evil, and that of no 
inconsiderable magnitude, must be made 
palpable to this House before it can, with 
propriety or decency, enter upon the dis- 
cussion of orthodoxy, a matter which is 
not properly its province, and which it 
ought not to touch but in a case of the 
most urgent nature. I fear the nation 
would not be very apt to acquiesce in our 
theological decisions. We are not accus- 
tomed to discuss subjects of that kind, and, 
however learned some of us may be in that 
respect, the people will hardly be persuaded 
of our being competent judges."* 

Parliament would seem more than ever 
concerned to restrain its share in fresh 
ecclesiastical legislation (over and above its 

• " Pari. Hist." XVII. 272. 
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functions of protection and vigilance), with- 
in the bounds of simple assent or dissent. 
And if so — if at the same time it desires 
to work on the lines of the Constitution, 
and to refer all fresh proposals for legisla- 
tion to Convocation before they come into 
Parliament — ^it must do one of two things : 
either it must be satisfied that the views 
of the laity of the Church have been thor- 
oughly represented and respected before 
measures reach Parliament, in which case 
it can fairly give assent or dissent, or it 
must refuse to entertain any change what- 
ever. The last, under present circum- 
stances, and without any further organiza- 
tion, would be the simplest and most 
equitable course. 

But supposing some change is really 
required by clergy and people — some im- 
portant rubrics long calling for revision, 
explanation, or excision, some important 
additional Service necessary from change of 
circumstances, — ^is there to be no elasticity, 

K 2 
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no room for development? Can nothing 
be done ? Is the Church of the nation to 
be for all fature time in a worse position 
than any other religious body? Chnrch- 
Dangerof a men Cannot desire this. Eespectable Non- 

dead-lock. ^ 

conformists will not venture to profess that 
they desire it. 

How, then, is Parliament to be satisfied 
that measures brought before it by the 
Crown and Convocation have really reached 
such a stage that they may be considered 
the product of the whole Church, and so 
fairly receive the assent of Parliament ? 

When the same sort of diflSculty con- 
fronted the nation two centuries ago, it 
dealt with it according to the ideas of 
that age. Having agreed upon the re- 
quired alterations in the Prayer-book at 
the Eestoration, it would admit no further 
change of any sort. It protected the 
Church by putting its enemies in chains, 
by passing Test and Corporation Acts, and 
other similar measures. What are the ideas 
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of this age, the age which witnesses to 
a reform of almost every English institu- 
tion ? Are they not in favour of a totally 
different course? Abolishing all the an- 
cient methods of protection, we encourage 
open discussion. We bring disputants face 
to face, and try to remove all hindrances 
to agreement. We form mixed assemblies 
of clergy and laity. Many such have met 
and are meeting frequently. We claim for 
the laity their ancient share in all Church 
government. We find this system of govern- 
ment existing and working admirably in 
the other branches of the Anglican Church. 
Does the Establishment really place us in 
so different a position that it cannot be 
applied to ourselves? Englishmen do not 
argue in this way in other matters. 
It would seem at least natural that we 
should inquire whether the solution of 
our modem diJB&culties might not be 
found by a method which is successful 
elsewhere, without in any way interfering 
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escape. 



with the Constitutional principles which 
have heen traced in the foregoing chapters. 
Method of Such considerations point to the follow- 
ing practical conclusion. If, when fresh 
ecclesiastical legislation is required, of a 
sort in which the clergy must and ought 
to have an independent voice, if the 
clerical assembly could be supplemented 
by a body of laity in whom Parliament 
as ' well as the Church could feel con- 
fiderice, the object would be attained. If 
such a body, after open debate, agreed with 
the united Convocations, Parliament would 
have no difficulty in granting its assent. 
If it disagreed, either wholly or partially. 
Parliament then would have some ground 
for either assent or dissent. The measures 
presented to Parliament would have passed 
through an ordeal which would rob them 
of their possibly objectionable features. In 
most cases both bodies, the clergy and 
the consultative body of laymen, would 
have come to a sensible agreement. 
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Several plans of this sort have been pro- Parliamen- 
tary Com 

posed. We have seen that, in past times, mittee on 

^ . ^ Church 

Members of Parliament have themselves *^^"- 
proposed a " Committee of Eeligion/' 
formed from among their own body, and 
this in spite of the abuse of the thing in the 
period of the Great Rebellion. The idea 
has occasionally found favour in our own 
day. If Parliament were itself to appoint 
from its own body a large Committee to 
consult with the Convocations of both 
Provinces — (which might sit together for 
the occasion) — or with Committees of 
those bodies, the problem would be solved. 
These same legislators, bringing the know- 
ledge and experience they had gained in their 
meetings with Convocation back to their 
own Houses of Parliament, would influence 
the decision. The laity, with whom the 
duty rests of finally settling ecclesiastical 
legislation, woi^d know that they had 
had a direct share in the whole matter. 
The effect would be great and beneficial 
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out of Parliament as well as within its 
walls. 
Difficulties There are, of course, practical difficulties 

not insu- ^ *■ 

perabie. in the appointment of such a Committee ; 
and these, to many, will appear insuperable. 
The function of the legislator, elected by his 
constituency on this ground or that, as the 
political pressure of the day may decide, 
and which only (from an ecclesiastical point 
of view) implies an obligation to see the 
ecclesiastical laws maintained, is not neces- 
sarily that of the well-informed Churchman 
who may fitly be associated with the clergy 
in discussing reforms in the Prayer-book or 
Eubrics. Even in dealing with less appa- 
rently delicate ecclesiastical matters, which, 
primarily affecting only the bishops and 
clergy, do in reality, through them, vitally 
affect the laity, the same difficulty occurs. 

But there would be a strong feeling in 
favour of appointing such Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons as 
were known to be competent for the 
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business, and there would be no difficulty 
in finding as many as might be wanted. 
Those who were not members of the 
Church would leave the matter in the 
hands of those who were ; for they would 
feel that they retained all the rights to 
which they were equitably entitled by 
means of the vote which it would be in 
their power to give when that stage of 
the proceedings had been reached. 

At any rate, whatever objections there 
may be to this course, they would seem 
to be the least possible. If a sufficiently 
loud demand is made for changes of im- 
portance, it might be best to deal with 
them in this way. 

The other plans which have been pro- Three other 

plans dis- 
posed for uniting the action of the laity ci>8sed. 

with that of the clergy escape some of 

the above difficulties, but are open to 

objections of their own. 

The Committees of Convocation of hoth 

Provinces, appointed for the purpose of 
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considering the subject, have, with much 
force of reasoning, recommended the ap- 
pointment of Lay Assessors who should 
regularly sit with Convocation, and without 
I whose concurrence no final steps should 
be taken; these laymen being elected by 
the mixed assemblies of clergy and laity 
in each diocese. 

The Society for the Eeform of Convoca- 
tion, with Lord Lyttelton at its head, has 
recommended that Lay Eepresentatives 
should be actually incorporated with the 
clergy in Convocation, so that the clergy 
would no longer be exclusively represented 
there. 

A third proposal, with which Mr. F. H. 
Dickinson's name has been chiefly asso- 
ciated, is for an entirely new assembly, con- 
sisting of an equal number of clergy and 
laity, elected by mixed Diocesan Assemblies 
as above, and meeting, along with the arch- 
bishops and bishops, annually. 

All these plans, at more or less sacri- 
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fice, secure their object; the first, at the 
risk of not being able to obtain the attend- 
ance of laymen who would command the 
confidence of Parliament and the nation; 
the second, at the cost of throwing aside 
at once and for ever, what remains of the 
Constitutional position of the clergy. The 
third is thought by some to be only a 
more gradual plan for the " painless ex- 
tinction" of Convocation. Perhaps, if sum- 
moned only occasionally, and for some 
special purpose, this objection might carry 
less weight. 

But all three alike are attended with 
one great difficulty in theory, which many 
will also feel to be practical. The laity, in 
these schemes, are not to be elected by the 
constituencies which represent the nation 
of which the Established Church of Eng- 
land is the Church. They are to be 
Churchmen, elected by Churchmen only. 
In one sense this is but just and natural ; 
in another, it is insufficient and open to 
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cavil. As a means of ascertaining the real 
sentiment and mind of the Church, and 
of ensuring free and open discussion from 
all legitimate directions of thought and 
opinion, assemblies which included lay- 
men, chosen in this manner, along with 
the bishops and clergy, would meet all 
wants ; and the guidance thus afforded for 
legislation would be most valuable* But 
the peculiar nature of an Establishment 
which the large majority of a people desire 
to keep, though it no longer represents 
nearly the whole of them, raises the theo- 
retical into a very serious practical diffi- 
culty, when the Eeports of such mixed 
bodies of clergy and laity are carried into 
Parliament. The first of the three plans 
is the least touched by the objection, since 
the Lay Assessors would not themselves join 
in the Eeport of Convocation. 
Significance Such Considerations have a claim on the 
Bishops' attention of every Englishman, whether a 
^ ^ ' professed member of the Church of Eng- 
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land or not, at a time when the Bench of 
Bishops have deemed it necessary to take 
the extraordinary step of issuing a joint 
Pastoral Address, in which they " acknow- 
ledge with sorrow that serious evils disturh 
the peace of the Church," and place as first 
of these " the interruption of the sympathy 
and mutual confidence which ought to exist 
between the clergy and laity ; " next " the 
refusal to obey legitimate authority ; " and 
lastly, " the dissemination of doctrines and 
encouragement of practices repugnant to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture and to the 
principles of the Church as derived from 
Apostolic times, and as authoritatively set 
forth at the Eeformation." * 

If ever there was a time when Parliament 
should be placed in a position to understand 
what it is that the Church of England 
really demands, it is now. It has proved 
by the " Public Worship Eegulation Act," 
passed last Session without a division, its 

* Dated from Lambeth Palace, March 1, 1875. 
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resolution to see the laws of the Establish- 
ment maintained; it may well ask to be 
satisfied, — now that the Crown has actually 
sent Letters of Business to Convocation, in 
order that it may report upon the changes 
required in the rubrics of the Prayer-book 
— that in listening to what may be pro- 
posed by that body, it is listening to what 
has had the advantage of having been fairly 
discussed between the representatives of the 
clergy and the representatives of the laity. 
The Ritual Perhaps it may be said that this end has 

Commis- 
sion, been already attained by the action of a 

body composed of clergy and laity, selected 

by the Crown — the Eitual Commission. 

This was no doubt a well-meant revival of 

Constitutional usage. That it has failed, 

will be admitted by most people, and a very 

general opinion is entertained as to the 

causes of its failure. But, broadly speaking, 

it must in any case have failed to command 

the amount of public confidence required 

for the present emergency from the want 
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of a sufficiently public and representative 
character in the number and composition 
of its members, eminent as many of them 
were. 

At any rate, the Eitual Commission has Conclusion, 
passed away ; and ecclesiastical matters 
have not lost any of their urgency. It is 
not too much to say, that the sad, earnest, 
solemn tone of the Episcopal utterance has 
found an echo in every section of English 
society. It is not too much to say that, 
with very few exceptions, the people of 
England are prepared to support the 
Bishops and the Legislature in once more 
placing the Establishment on a secure and 
orderly footing. 
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